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The most recent study of Wit and Science with which I am ac- 
quainted is the article ‘‘ Editorial Notes on Wit and Science’’ con- 
tributed to Philological Quarterly in 1935' by Dr. Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum. In some respects this article is of value in correcting 
certain misreadings of earlier editions; unfortunately Dr. Tannen- 
haum’s own readings are not always accurate, and, what is more 
serious, from an examination of only part of the manuscript con- 
taining the play (reproduced in collotype facsimile by J. S. Farmer 
in 1908)* he gives a very misleading account of the manuscript as 
a whole. Since his study is the most recent work on the subject, and 
has not, apparently, been questioned, it seems desirable that those 
of his conclusions which give rise to misunderstanding should be 
corrected. 

It is strange that in giving an account of previous studies and 
editions of the play, Dr. Tannenbaum fails to mention that it was 
included by J. Q. Adams in his Chief Pre-Shakespearian Dramas 
in 1924. Adams bases his text on that of Halliwell-Phillipps (Shake- 
speare Society 1848), but claims that he has compared this with 
the photographic facsimiles issued by Farmer; he also makes use 
of Manly’s edition in Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian Drama 
(1897), and Farmer’s modernised version in ‘‘Lost’’ Tudor Plays 
(1907). He modernises the punctuation and adds stage directions, 
but gives no account of the manuscript itself. 

Dr. Tannenbaum rightly criticises J. S. Farmer for his state- 


1Vol. xiv, 307-326. 
2Tudor Facsimile Texts. 
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ment that the play ends with Redford’s signature,’ which he, Far. 
mer, later emended to ‘‘in all probability the manuscript is in John 
Redford’s own handwriting.’’* But it is perhaps too much to say 
that there is ‘‘no certain signature of Redford’s known to be in 
existence,’’> for on 20 June 1534 he, with other members of the 
establishment of St. Paul’s Cathedral, signed the Acknowledgement 
of Supremacy, recognising Henry VIII as head of the Church of 
England. This document is preserved in the Public Record Office 
in London,* and it is possible to study Redford’s signature there. 
In so far as it is possible to base any conclusions on a single sig- 
nature, it is true to say, however, that there is little resemblance 
between it and the handwriting of the manuscript in question. 

With regard to the dating of the play and the manuscript the 
evidence is too slight to justify very definite statements, but the 
following considerations should be borne in mind. Farmer’s re- 
mark on the title-page of his facsimile, ‘‘Date of Composition e. 
1550,’’ may be disregarded, since it is known that Redford died in 
1547.7 Somewhat illogically Farmer later dates the script in which 
the play is written as ‘‘that of the middle sixteenth century, say 
1530-50,’’* and here he is on safer ground. Even if one allows that 
Redford himself did not write the copy that has come down to us, 
it is difficult to agree with Dr. Tannenbaum that ‘‘as far as the 
handwriting goes, the manuscript might have been written any time 
in the second half of the sixteenth century or even a little later.’” 
Changes in the formation of letters took place so gradually that it 
is dangerous to be dogmatic on these matters, but if the question 
is to be early sixteenth century or late sixteenth century there can 
be no doubt that the hand must be dated before 1550. Dr. Tannen- 
baum suggests that an examination of the paper might throw light 
on the date of the document; this, of course, would not be satis- 
factory evidence for dating the handwriting, but since such an ex- 
amination shows that the statement made by Mr. Kempling in a 
footnote’® at the end of Dr. Tannenbaum’s article is inaccurate, its 

3** Lost’? Tudor Plays, p. 470. 

4Tudor Facsimile Text Edition, p. v. 

5Tannenbaum, op. cit., p. 307. 

6Public Record Office E25/82. 

7For further information about Redford, his family and friends, see my 
notes in M.L.R., XLi1 (Oct. 1948), 508-10. 

8Op. cit., p. v. 


90p. cit., p. 308. 
100p. cit., p. 326 (note). 
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results may conveniently be included here. Kempling has examined 
the manuscript and reports as follows: ‘‘It is on time-stained paper, 
with no water marks.’’ This is just not true, since there is a very 
clear water mark of the pot variety with a crown (see Briquet’s 
collection No. 12660, etc.) bearing the initials R. A. This appears 
to have been common from 1523 onwards, and is regarded as spe- 
cially characteristic of paper coming from Normandy. Edward 
Heawood, in an article entitled Sources of Early English Paper 
Supply,''states that it is constantly found in almost any collection 
of old records of the period, and he gives examples dating from 
1523 to 1598. It is clear, therefore, that we are led no nearer to the 
date either of the play or of the manuscript by this information. 
It is, however, desirable that attention should be drawn to the ex- 
istence of the water mark denied by Mr. Kempling. The rest of his 
statement on the numbering of the pages will be discussed later. 

J. P. Collier discusses Redford’s play in his History of Dramatic 
Poetry (1831),'* and one feels that Dr. Tannenbaum was perhaps 
a little unfair in tearing one of Collier’s remarks from its context 
and then dismissing it as ‘‘beyond our comprehension.’’’* Col- 
lier is actually discussing the later printed play, The Marriage of 
Witte and Science, but he points out in a long footnote that its 
author was indebted for the whole of the allegory to John Redford. 
The footnote goes on to give some account of Redford and his play, 
and its relation to the printed play. In this context, therefore, it 
is perfectly clear that when Collier concludes the footnote with the 
statement, ‘‘The division of the Moral-play into acts and scenes was 
the work of the anonymous author who revised and modernised 
the production of John Redford,’’'* he is in fact referring to the 
anonymous Marriage of Witte and Science, and Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
brusqueness seems unnecessary. 

Though Dr. Tannenbaum could with justification say at the be- 
ginning of his article that the manuscript ‘‘has not been sufficiently 
or carefully studied,’’!® he himself bases his thesis on an examina- 
tion of that part of the manuscript containing the play which was 
reproduced in photographic facsimile by J. S. Farmer. As a result 





The Library, x (1929-30), 441ff. 
120p. cit., U, 342-5. 

130p. cit., p. 308. 
1440p. cit., p. 345. 
1580p. cit., p. 307. 
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of this, he has been seriously misled with regard to the make-up, 
foliation, ete., of the manuscript as a whole. To simplify reference, 
I quote here the relevant portion of his article: 


The leaves are numbered on the recto in the upper left hand corner, i.e., near 
the gutter. The play begins, in the middle of a scene, on the recto of folio 9; 
apparently eight leaves have been lost. Whether all these missing leaves re- 
lated to the play there is no way of saying, but it is not impossible. Mr. Hal- 
liwell says (op. cit., p. 3): ‘‘Several leaves of music by Redford are preserved 
at the commencement of the volume.’’ If this is so, and it probably is so, only 
very little of the play may be missing. Throughout the book there is writing 
on both sides of the leaves. After folio 9 the scribe numbered the leaves with 
lower case letters, beginning with a and ending with q, instead of with nv- 
merals. As usual, folio 7 is followed by folio k, there being no j. In every in- 
stance the letter indicating the folio is placed between two dots. At the bot- 
tom (i.e., at the right margin) of each recto (but one) the scribe wrote the 
words ‘‘verte folm,’’ ie., ‘‘turn the leaf.’’ (Once he wrote ‘‘verte folyi.’’), 
. . . If we assume that the missing folios consisted of an ownership leaf, a 
leaf of contents, a title page (with a list of the dramatis personae) for the 
play, and five leaves of text, we may conjecture that the play originally con- 
sisted of (at the most) 1400 lines, not too many for performance by a group 
of boy actors.16 

Two questions immediately call for an answer here. First, why 
should a scribe, on reaching folio 9, change his mind and begin to 
use letters instead of numbers on his pages? Second, since Dr. Tan- 
nenbaum accepts Halliwell’s evidence for the music at the begin- 
ning of the volume, why does he assume that the missing leaves, 
coming between the music and the play, contained such things as an 
ownership leaf and a table of contents, which, by their very nature, 
would come at the beginning of the volume before the music? The 
answer to the second question at least is clear: whatever else is in- 
cluded among these missing leaves, it is highly improbable that 
two of them can be accounted for by calling in an ownership leaf 
and a table of contents — such a thing is inconsistent with the nor- 
mal make-up of any volume. The answer to the first question in fact 
practically disposes of the second, and becomes apparent from an 
examination of the whole manuscript, not simply the part repro- 
duced in Farmer’s facsimile. The fact is that the scribe never 
uses figures for numbering his pages, and what appears to be a 
nine on the first page of the play is actually the abbreviation for 
con. Alphabets in the sixteenth century, and earlier, frequently 
ended x, y, z, & per se, 9 per se (and per se, con per se); an ex- 
cellent example of such an alphabet is set to music in Morley’s 


16O0p. cit., p. 309. 
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Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke (1597),’7 and 
reproduced in Andrew Tuer’s History of the Horn Book (1897).*® 
It seems that the two abbreviations came to be used almost as extra 
letters of the alphabet, and they are frequently to be found, to- 
gether with the ‘‘tittle tittle est amen’’ which ends Morely’s musi- 
cal alphabet, on the pages of printed books of this period.’® A 
further example of their use in the foliation of a manuscript 
occurs in the case of the York Cycle of Miracle Plays.*° Once it 
becomes clear that the scribe of our manuscript is using this system, 
it is possible to give the following account of the manuscript’s pages 
and contents. 

The first leaf of the manuscript bears the letter h; we may con- 
clude, therefore, that leaves lettered a-g are lost. Leaves h-p con- 
tain fragments of music by Redford, and these are the ones men- 
tioned by Halliwell. Leaves g and r are lost, and leaves s and ¢ also 
contain music by Redford. Leaves v and zx are blank except for two 
sets of ruled music staves; (the scribe does not appear to use wu or 
w). Leaves y, z, and & are missing. The play follows immediately, 
though part of it is lost, and occupies leaves 9 and a-q’. Following 
the play, leaves r-9 are missing. The next few pages seem to be 
irregularly lettered, for we have A and b containing fragments 
of an interlude and some poems, and then a group of pages which 
have been cut out of the manuscript, leaving only a narrow strip 
of each to show that they were lettered x-9. After these come 
pages c-k containing poems, and I-n which, like the group z-9, have 
been cut out except for narrow strips bearing their original letters; 
it seems probable, from an examination of the remains, that they 
contained fragments of an interlude, and after leaf o (which is 
lost) leaves p-r give more fragments of the interlude as well as 
some poems. Leaf s is missing, and leaves ¢t-9 and a-i contain po- 
ems; leaf k is missing, and leaves l-p contain poems; leaves q-r are 
missing, and leaves s-t contain poems. Rough scribblings on the 
verso of leaf ¢ seem to show that this has always, or at least for a 
very long time, formed the end of the volume. 

An examination of the leaves immediately preceding the play 





17Shakespeare Association Facsimiles No. 14 (1937), pp. 36ff. 

18Vol. I, p. 31. 

19See Gordon Duff, Fifteen Century English Books (Bibliographical Society 
Illustrated Monographs No. xvi1). Items 27 and 90 are particularly relevant. 
20Ed. L. T. Smith (1885), p. xiv. 
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leads to the following conclusions: since leaves v-x are blank, it is 
just possible that y and even the recto of leaf z were blank also; 
since the play is obviously incomplete at the beginning, some part 
of the text must have appeared on leaf &. But if we take the most 
pessimistic view that all the missing leaves belonged to the play, 
we are reduced from Dr. Tannenbaum’s eight to three, that is y, 
z, &. There was probably a title page and a list of characters, which 
may easily have taken up the whole of one leaf, so it is conceivable 
that only two leaves of actual text are lost. On the other hand, a 
reference to the manuscript of the play Respublica (1553)*" shows 
that on the title-page the actual title occupies three lines, the parts 
and players fourteen lines arranged in a compartment, and the 
Prologue twenty-one lines. We are perhaps safe in assuming, there- 
fore, that the missing part of the actual text filled, at the most, 
half of leaf y (recto), y verso, and leaves z and &, which would 
amount very approximately to 190 lines. It is clear from this con- 
clusion that the examination of part of a manuscript in isolation 
may lead to very inaccurate results. 

To complete this discussion of the numbering of the leaves, it is 
necessary to mention the figures which have been written in pencil 
in a much later hand. ‘‘Someone,’’ says Dr. Tannenbaum,” ‘‘has 
re-numbered the leaves, putting the number 14 in very modern look- 
ing figures, in pencil, in the lower left hand corner of folio a (of 
the facsimile), 15 in the corresponding corner of folio b, and so 
forth up to 29 on q recto. Some other person has numbered the 
leaves in the lower right hand corner (of the facsimile) also in 
pencil, but his numbering is always two less than the other num- 
bering; so that he ends the play on the verso of leaf. 27.’’ In a 
footnote Dr. Tannenbaum adds,** ‘‘T have no hesitation in suggest- 
ing that these numerals may be the handiwork of Collier and of 
Halliwell respectively.’’ There is not the slightest evidence for such 
a suggestion, and it is clear that one set of numerals in any case 
is the work of the person who re-bound the manuscript when it 
came into the possession of the British Museum. The numerals do, 
of course, begin with 1 on the first page of the manuscript, and 
the difference of two between the respective sets is explained by 

21Published by J. S. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts (1908). 


220p. cit., p. 310. 
230p. cit., p. 310 (note). 
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the fact that while one takes into account the two blank leaves v 
and x immediately preceding the play, the other set ignores them. 
This is not apparent in the facsimile where the leaves in question 
do not appear. It will be seen, therefore, that the remainder of 
Mr. Kempling’s footnote** at the end of Dr. Tannenbaum’s ar- 
ticle might have been worded more satisfactorily : ‘‘Contains a pen- 
cil note saying ‘There are 7 leaves missing at the beginning (orig- 
inally numbered A-G) and others here and there throughout the 
volume.’ Now follow: 10 numbered leaves of music. Then the play, 
numbered 11-27 concluding with FINIS. Many leaves of manu- 
script verse follow in the same or similar script.’’ The pencil note 
at the beginning is again, no doubt, the work of the Museum au- 
thorities, but it is unfortunate that by giving the modern number- 
ing of the pages instead of the original lettering of the scribe Mr. 
Kempling failed to prevent Dr. Tannenbaum from receiving a 
wrong impression of the actual system used. 

Throughout the play, the scribe consistently employs a horizontal 
stroke over a vowel to indicate a nasal contraction.”* It is strange, 
therefore, that Dr. Tannenbaum should read the quite orthodox 
“verte foliti’’ (turn the leaf) at the end of the script on each 
recto but one as ‘‘verte folm.’’** Apart from the fact that this is 
contradictory to normal usage, it is clear from an examination of 
the scribe’s m and iu in other contexts which one he intended to 
use here. Even if one allows that there is difficulty in differentiat- 
ing between them, it should surely be apparent from the one case 
where he uses another spelling that he meant the final strokes to 
represent iw and not m; for on the recto of leaf a he writes ‘‘verte 
folyi,’’ which Dr. Tannenbaum thoughtlessly transcribes as ‘‘verte 
folyn,’’ a spelling which has no sense whatever. An interesting and 
significant point arises from the regular occurrence of these words 
on the recto of each page, though it is necessary to examine the 
whole manuscript in order to appreciate it. Dr. Tannenbaum states 
quite rightly that the style of calligraphy in which the songs are 
written is different from that of the play proper, but he concludes, 
from an examination of certain letters, that one scribe wrote both 
plays and songs, and that the apparent differences showed him to 





24Op. cit., p. 326 (note). 
25As Dr. Tannenbaum himself points out in the case of cd, cil, for come cum. 
26Op. cit., p. 309. 
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be a skilled penman, in all probability a professional, and capable 
of writing several styles of script.?’ This may be so; but it should 
be noted that the two styles continue to be used throughout the 
rest of the manuscript, (apart from other hands which are unques- 
tionably different), and that the hand of the play is consistently 


ce 


accompanied by the formula ‘‘verte folium,’’ while the hand of 
the songs never employs it. Furthermore, in the case of the poem 
by John Redford, Nolo mortem peccatoris, both hands are pres- 
ent, that of the play extending to stanza 9 and that of the songs 
from that point to the end of the poem; up to stanza 9 ‘‘verte 
folium’’ continues to appear, but after stanza 9 it is not used. To 
begin with, the question of the two hands being the work of one 
man is not quite so easily solved as Dr. Tannenbaum would seem 
to think, and I submit that the use and disuse of this scribal idio- 
synerasy, slight though it may appear, makes his solution even more 
doubtful. 

While it is true that the stage directions were written after the 
text, for the reasons which Dr. Tannenbaum gives, it is by no means 
evident that the names of the speakers ‘‘were in most instances 
added after the play or each page had been transcribed.’’** There 
is no clear example of a name having been crowded in, or made to 
run uphill to avoid overlapping the text, and this for a very good 
reason — apart from Honest Recreation, most of the speakers’ 
names are short enough to fit into the margin of the text and leave 
plenty of room on both sides. In the case of Honest Recreation it 
is true that usually the scribe splits it and places ‘‘-acion’’ on the 
line below; but this is only one name, and the exception may easily 
be accounted for by saying that the scribe simply wished to keep 
the line of his margin as straight as possible. The last piece of 
evidence adduced by Dr. Tannenbaum in this connection, that the 
names are sometimes incorrect, surely proves nothing more than 
that the scribe sometimes made mistakes. This is, of course, realised 
by Dr. Tannenbaum, who gives a formidable list of types of blun- 
ders, including omission of many needed stage-directions; it is all 
the more difficult to agree with him, therefore, when he later adds, 
‘Tn all probability the manuscript which the scribe had before him 
was a theatrical prompt copy. This would explain the presence of 


270p. cit., p. 310. 
280p. cit., p. 311. 
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so many elaborate stage-directions.’’?® There is admittedly a differ- 
ence between ‘‘many needed stage directions’’ and ‘‘many elab- 
orate stage directions,’’ but since it has been agreed that these di- 
rections were in any case added later, the logical conclusion seems 
to be that the scribe had to obtain them from another source, since 
the manuscript from which he was working contained few or none; 
there would be little point otherwise in not including them as he 
went along. 

In his corrections of the readings of previous editors, Dr. Tan- 
nenbaum is perhaps a little unjust to J. S. Farmer, who gives a 
version of the play in his volume ‘‘ Lost’’ Tudor Plays (1907). It is 
true that Farmer does not present a text of any value for scholarly 
purposes (although some of his notes deserve attention), but it 
seems likely that he had no intention of doing such a thing. He 
modernises the spelling and punctuation, and where he feels that 
the original word may not readily be understood he has no hesita- 
tion about using another which makes the meaning clearer ; an idea 
of his editorial method may perhaps be gained from the following 
passage from the Introduction to the volume in question: ‘‘The 
greatest care has been taken to furnish a faithful rendering of the 
original texts. . . . Moreover, to meet the requirements of ‘textual 
experts’ and the ‘higher criticism’ these three plays form the first 
series of my Tudor Facsimile Texts, and will shortly be available 
in collotype.’’*® This remark, of course, is not specifically applied 
by Farmer to Wit and Science, but it is difficult not to feel that 
the method applied generally to his work, i.e., that his editions 
were intended to familiarise the general reader with the plays, and 
that his collotype facsimiles were intended for the scholar. If this 
was so, it is a little harsh to accuse Farmer of ‘‘serious and wholly 
inexcusable misreadings and departures from the original.’’** Fur- 
thermore, once Farmer’s principle of modernisation has been stated, 
it is surely unnecessary to note, sometimes with a sneer, individual 
instances of his application of this principle.* 

In the following instances, after a close examination of the ac- 
tual manuscript in the British Museum, I believe that Dr. Tannen- 


2290p. cit., p. 312. 

8900p. cit., pp. Vvi-vii. 

1Tannenbaum, op. cit., p. 307. 

Roughly a quarter of Dr. Tannenlaum’s notes are devoted to Farmer’s 
modernisations. 
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baum’s readings or opinions are incorrect — in all cases, for ease 
of reference, I have preserved his line numbers: 


? 


Line 59 — ‘‘apose’’ is the correct reading of the manuscript, but 
it is incorrect to say that Halliwell followed it; his edition, in addi- 
tion to those of Manly and Adams, reads ‘‘apese.”’ 


Line 63 — ‘‘so neately & so feately’’ is altered to ‘‘how neately and 
feately’’ as Dr. Tannenbaum states, but surely it is too much to 
add ‘‘The author would not have made these mistakes.’’ One of the 
most surprising things in the study of dramatic manuscripts of this 
period which are known to be in the author’s own hand is the fre- 
quency with which an author does make mistakes of a kind which 
one would not normally expect. The evidence against this particular 
manuscript being in Redford’s hand is sufficiently strong without 
the need for overstatement. Dr. Tannenbaum’s remark is even 
stranger in view of his note to lines 503-5: ‘‘From Thomas Middle- 
ton’s holographic transcript of A Game at Chesse we know that 
even an author may copy his verses incorrectly.’’ 


Line 141 — The stage direction to the effect that Tediousness ‘‘cith 
in w* a vyser over hys hed’’ is actually against line 141 and not 
171 as in Dr. Tannenbaum’s notes. 


Line 176 — ‘‘rownd evry way.’’ It is surely unnecessary to treat 
this as an error for ‘‘rowne’’ (i.e., run) arising from the occur- 
rence of ‘‘rownd’’ four lines later. Tediousness is not intended to 
speak excellent English, and the meaning of the phrase is quite 
obvious. 


Line 182 — Dr. Tannenbaum maintains that Halliwell and the later 
editors erred in reading ‘‘To swete in my skin,’’ and adds that the 
manuscript ‘‘correctly and plainly reads ‘swele’ i.e., ‘swell.’ ’’ But 
the 1 is by no means plain, and examination of other examples of 
l and ¢ on the same page shows that the letter in question is very 
much more like a t. The combination te may be studied closely on 
folio h (recto), where the words ‘‘ecte’’ and ‘‘note’’ occur fre- 
quently. A comparison of these with the word in question and with 
the combinations le in words such as ‘‘nemble’’ and ‘‘tremble’’ on 
folio b (verso) will, I feel, show that Halliwell’s reading is prob- 
ably correct. 


Line 210 — To the right of this line is the stage direction ‘‘here 
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wyt fallyth downe & dyeth.’’ Dr. Tannenbaum states that the words 
““& dyeth’’ were improperly added by the scribe at some later date ; 
Wit is not dead, but in a stupor. There is, however, no evidence of 
a later addition, and it would seem that Dr. Tannenbaum has sug- 
gested this as an explanation for an ‘‘improper’’ stage direction. 
Yet it is not necessary to suppose any such thing; there was a 
strong tradition in English Folk Drama of a character being killed 
and subsequently brought back to life, the clearest example being 
that of St. George in the Mummers’ Play.** There is no reason at 
all why Redford should not have had this in mind when writing 
about Wit’s duel with Tediousness, and indeed Wit must have been 
amazingly strong to survive the further cudgelling which he re- 
ceived after his fall: 

yet lest the knave be not safe Inowghe 

the horeson shall bere me another kuffe 
says Tediousness, and we may be sure that he made no mistake! 
That ‘‘the author could not have been guilty of this blunder’’ is 
therefore beside the point, since there is no evidence that a blunder 
has been committed. 


line 224 — It is correct to say that the words ‘‘& knele’’ are a 
subsequent interlineation, but there seems to be no point in the sug- 
gestion that the author undoubtedly intended to write ‘‘they knele 
and [then] go abowt wyt’’ rather than ‘‘they go and knele abowt 
wyt.’’ Surely, in view of their purpose, ‘‘abowt wyt’’ is the most 
obvious place for them to kneel. 


line 370 — Does not the fact that the dot in the manuscript after 
““gerle’’ is the only period to be found in roughly 1200 lines sug- 
gest that it is probably an accident ? 


*“eun- 


line 376 — Collier suggests that ‘‘ciimyng’’ is an error for 
ning,’? and Dr. Tannenbaum does not appear to disapprove. The 
emendation is unnecessary, as the word ‘‘coming’’ may in this con- 
text easily bear the interpretation ‘‘happening’’ or ‘‘arising from.’’ 
Line 382—Dr. Tannenbaum reads ‘‘unthryftnes’’ and blames 
Farmer for ‘‘unthriftiness.’’ The manuscript actually reads ‘‘un- 
thryftynes.’’ 





33For information on this subject, see E. K. Chambers Medieval Stage 1, 
a, ©, BR, Baskerville, ‘‘Mummers’ Wooing Plays in England,’’ MP, xx! 
(1923-24), 230-1. 
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Line 386 — It may not be far-fetched to suggest, with Dr. Tannen- 
baum, that ‘‘poore’’ stands here for ‘‘pure’’ (innocent), but it is 
certainly unnecessary. 

Line 423 — Farmer is accused of improperly substituting ‘‘Ye”’ 
for ‘‘yt,’’ but Dr. Tannenbaum does not note that Manly has done 
exactly the same thing in his edition of the play. 


Line 424 — Farmer is accused of modernising ‘‘hearth’’ to ‘‘hear- 
eth.’’ The manuscript actually has ‘‘heerth.”’ 


Line 429—‘‘neque nox neque sensus’’ reads Dr. Tannenbaum, 
which is obviously nonsense. What the scribe writes is ‘‘neque uox 
neque sensus.’’ 


Line 493 — The scribal reading, as Dr. Tannenbaum points out, 
is ‘‘cii me that same.’’ It is not quite accurate, however, to sug- 
gest that ‘‘cii’’ stands for ‘‘cun”’ i.e., ‘‘eon.’’ The N. E. D. gives 
a phrase ‘‘To come anyone thanks’’ meaning ‘‘to tender thanks,” 
with an example from Pecock about 1449, and suggests that ‘‘come”’ 
may here be a perversion of ‘‘con.’’ The phrase in our play may 
be connected with this, or with one of the other dialectal meanings 
of ‘‘come’’ given by the N. E. D. There is, for example, a phrase 
‘‘to come it’’ meaning ‘‘to come out with it,’’ though this is not 
noted as occurring before 1690. 


‘ 


Line 602 — Dr. Tannenbaum reads the manuscript as ‘‘yo",’’ and 
adds that the 7 is an interlineation. In actual fact the m is much 
more likely to be a u, and both the o and the w are interlined. 


Line 619 — The word ‘‘faveryg’’ is interlined, as Dr. Tannenbaum 
says, but it is just possible that there is a light stroke over the y, 
giving the reading ‘‘faveryg’’ i.e., ‘‘faveryng.”’ 


Tine 661—It is not quite accurate to say that ‘‘spét’’ has been 
altered to ‘‘spent.’’ The stroke is still untouched over the e, and 
an » has been written heavily over the t, so that what actually re- 
mains is ‘‘spén’’ with traces of ¢ under n. 


Line 670 — It is by no means certain that the stroke before the h 
of ‘‘him’”’ is a c; probably it is no more than a preliminary flourish 
to the h. 


Line 764— Dr. Tannenbaum reads the line correctly, ‘‘& as for 
this face/is abhominable,’’ but disagrees with Manly’s addition of 
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‘it’? in square brackets after ‘‘face.’’ ‘‘Emendation is unneces- 
sary,’’ he says, ‘‘ ‘as for’ was used for ‘since,’ ‘because.’ ’’ This 
may be so, but unfortunately neither meaning fits the context here; 
I quote the relevant passage to show that Manly’s emendation is 
satisfactory : 


how looke ther facis heere rownd abowte 
all fayre & cleere they evry chone 

& I by the mas a foole alone 

deckt by gogg bones lyke a very asse 
Ingnorance cote hoode eares/ye by the masse 
kokgcome & all/I lak but a bable 

& as for this face/is abhominable 

as black as the devyll/god for his passion 
where have I bene rayde affter this fassyon 


(‘Where’ in the last line is interlined above a deleted ‘how.’) 
Line 792 — For Dr. Tannenbaum’s ‘‘fawts’’ read ‘‘fawto.”’ 


line 807 — The word deleted at the end of the line is not ‘‘also”’ 
as Dr. Tannenbaum states, but ‘‘alas,’’ the first word of the fol- 
lowing line anticipated by the scribe. 


line 862 — Though it is true that there is no minuscule** j to be 
found in that part of the manuscript devoted to the play, the let- 
ter is used on one occasion to number a leaf devoted to the poems. 


Line 908 — That the scribe, being pressed for space, converted the 
last minim of the m in ‘‘him,’’ as Dr. Tannenbaum states, is very 
doubtful indeed. In the first place the phrase ‘‘wurke him sorow’”’ 
is Just as clear as ‘‘wurke him a sorow,’’ and in the second place 
the so-called a looks far more like the result of too much ink on the 
pen when making the final minim. If the scribe were pressed for 
space, and wished to put in an a, would he not rather have inter- 
lined it as he did on other occasions? 


There is one final point concerning the binding of the manu- 
script which does not appear to have been mentioned by any pre- 
vious editor. I refer to the initials S8.B. which are stamped in the 
centre of the binding both on the front and on the back. These are 
incorporated in what may have been some kind of crest, but this 
is so worn that it is impossible to describe it; the letters, on the 
other hand, are perfectly clear, though the name for which they 


—— 
%Dr Tannenbaum refers to ‘‘lower case j,’’? a term which should be re- 
served for type only. 
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stand has not yet been identified. The rolled border of conventional 
ornaments round the edge of the binding has also been practically 
obliterated, and cannot therefore be described. 
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THE ‘‘GAPING WOUNDS” IN THE TEXT OF PHILASTER 
By J. E. SavaGce 


University of Mississippi 


Those contemporary anthologies which include Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster base their texts of the play, not on the First 
Quarto, but on the Second. Both were published by Thomas Walk- 
ley, the former in 1620, the latter in 1622. The modern editors are, 
perhaps, following the lead of Walkley himself, whose address ‘‘To 
the Reader’’ begins as follows: 


Courteous Reader. Philaster and Arethusa his loue, haue laine so long a bleed- 
ing, by reason of some dangerous and gaping wounds, which they received in 
the first Impression, that it is wondered, how they could goe abroad so long, 
or trauaile so farre as they haue done. Although they were hurt neither by 
me, nor the printer; yet I, knowing and finding by experience, how many well- 
wishers they haue abroad, haue aduentured to bind vp their wounds. 

That Walkley and later critics are correct in their literary judg- 
ments is beyond question. But a closer examination of the quartos 
of 1620 and 1622 yields some facts of considerable interest in stage 
history, and not entirely without significance in the establishment 
and interpretation of the text of Philaster. 

After some discussion of the nature of the differences between 
the two quartos, and a brief examination of such editorial account 
as has been given of them, I shall point out that Quarto One repre- 
sents probably the only version of Philaster ever performed on the 
Jacobean stage, in view of the very marked evidences of censor- 
ship which it contains; and that, in the light of that censorship, 
new evidence appears for establishing the date of the play. 

It is probable that the Second Quarto represents the original 
composition of Beaumont and Fletcher, and that the first repre- 
sents a revision thereof. The Second Quarto text is, for reasons al- 
ready indicated, very much better known than that of the Quarto 
of 1620. I shall, therefore, in discussing what I take to be the re- 
visions, describe them as being deviations from the standard text. 

In the speech-prefixes, the First Quarto uses throughout (except 
for the last page or so) ‘‘Boy”’ instead of ‘‘Bellario’’; ‘‘ Princesse”’ 
instead of ‘‘Arethusa’’; and ‘‘Leon’”’ or ‘‘Lyon’’ instead of 
“Dion.’’ For the dialogue which constitutes the first one hundred 
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and eleven lines' of the Second Quarto, an entirely different, and 
somewhat briefer, text is substituted in the 1620 edition. The dia- 
logue in each case conveys, by means of the conversation of three 
courtiers, that introductory material which the reader must have. 
The treatment in the First Quarto is more direct, but much less 
skillful. The material in which the courtiers discuss the characters 
of Galatea, Megra, and the ‘‘Lady’’ is entirely omitted from the 
1620 edition. The juncture of the revised material with the old at 
line one hundred twelve is completely illogical. 

Minor changes, and significant omissions, appear all through 
that part of the play in which the two quartos substantially agree. 
Major revisions begin to reappear at the fourth scene of the fifth 
act. At first they are slight, seeming to be little more than corrup- 
tions that might have been introduced by a bad copyist or a bad 
printer. But after line thirty-seven the texts of the two quartos 
diverge completely. The action is also changed to the extent that a 
brief passage between Philaster and Pharamond is added, as well 
as one between the three courtiers whose conversation opened the 
play. The distinction between scenes four and five is wiped out, in- 
asmuch as in the First Quarto version the stage is not cleared at 
the end of scene four. 

It is, however, the remarkably happy ending of the play as it 
appears in the First Quarto that has brought on that Quarto the 
scorn of the critics. Though the language continues to be completely 
different from that of the Second Quarto, the fate of Philaster and 
Arethusa is worked out in the same manner. But Bellario abandons 
her disguise with no coyness, no self-reproaches, and allows her- 
self to be married off to Trasiline. Such a change is utterly incon- 
sistent with the Bellario we have seen throughout the play. And 
when Philaster and the king impose a union of Galatea and Cleri- 
mont, we learn with surprise that they have been in love all the 
time. 

The changes just discussed make the First Quarto shorter than 
that of 1622 by almost two hundred lines. Several other lines are 
omitted in the body of the play, and frequently a word is changed. 
There is, in the Second Quarto, apparently no confusion between 
verse and prose, and little incorrect printing of the lines of verse. 
The First Quarto errs constantly in both respects. 





1As arranged by P. A. Daniel, in the Variorum edition. 
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As has been pointed out, the publisher, Walkley, was quite ready 
to condemn what he had printed in Quarto One. No doubt his con- 
demnation was prompted partly by a desire to establish a wider 
market for Quarto Two. But Dyce had no such motive when he thus 
dismissed the First Quarto: 
This impression has not been used by any of the editors. Both at the com- 
mencement and at the end of the play, the text is so utterly and absurdly dif- 
ferent from that of the authors as to leave no doubt that those portions must 


have been supplied ‘‘for the nonce’’ by some hireling writer; and through- 
out all the other scenes very gross mistakes occur.2 


Fleay suggests that, since the play was twice acted at court in 1612- 
13, ‘‘the absurd alterations at the beginning and end of the play 
were made for that occasion.’’* 

P. A. Daniel, the editor of Philaster for the Variorum notes the 
comments of Walkley, Dyce and Fleay, and suggests the possibility 
that the text of 1622 may have been supplied by Fletcher himself.* 
A. H. Thorndike regards the First Quarto as being ‘‘apparently 
a pirated edition,’” and in his edition of the play for the Belles 
lettres Series he says that the changes in Q1 ‘‘certainly can not 
have been the work of Beaumont and Fletcher,’’ and that ‘‘their 
contents offer no support for Fleay’s conjecture that they were 
made for presentation at court 1612-13.’ 

The most thoroughgoing attempt to solve the problem was made 
by W. J. Lawrence, in his article ‘‘The Riddle of Philaster.’’? Law- 
rence suggests that Quarto One is a transcript of a ‘‘playhouse 
copy,’’ and that Davies, the author of the epigram by which Philas- 
ter is generally dated, regarded Fletcher as the sole author of the 
play. He sees Philaster as a play originally written for a Boy’s 
Company by Fletcher, with the assistance of some ‘‘hack writer.’’ 
He makes reference to the article of Louis Wann, who points out, 
on the basis of the findings of Boyle, Fleay, Macaulay and others, 





*Alexander Dyce, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher (London: Edward 
Moxon, 1843), 1, 98. 

8F, G. Fleay, Chronicle History of the English Drama (London: Reeves and 
Turner, 1891), 1, 189. 

4The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. A. H. Bullen 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 1904), 1, 118. 

5The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare (Worcester, Mass: 
Press of Oliver B. Wood, 1901), p. 64. 

6A, H. Thorndike, ed., The Maid’s Tragedy and Philaster (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1906), p. 149. 

fn J. Lawrence, ‘‘ The Riddle of Philaster,’’ TLS. Vol. 20 (Nov. 17, 1921), 
p. 751, 
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that Fletcher habitually avoided writing first and last scenes.* On 
this basis, therefore, Lawrence assigns the bad scenes of Q1 to the 
‘*hack,’’ and the rest to Fletcher. He considers Quarto Two to be 
a revision by Beaumont of this early Boys’ play which had been 
written by Fletcher and the ‘‘hack writer.’’ 

It must be pointed out, however, that if the hand of Beaumont 
appears in the central scenes of Q2, as all students of the text have 
asserted,® then it must also be in Q1, for with the exception of the 
scenes already pointed out as ‘‘bad,’’ the two quartos are almost 
identical in their dialogue. Lawrence’s hypothesis is not, therefore, 
above question. 

Such arguments as those just quoted appear to have been made 
on the basis of a very superficial comparison of the texts of the two 
quartos. Certainly there is abundant evidence that the manuscript 
of Quarto One might have come directly from the King’s Company, 
It is entered in the Stationers’ Register, to Thomas Walkley, as of 
10 January, 1620.’° Entries are to be found at about the same time 
for A King and No King," The Maid’s Tragedy,’? and Othello™ 
There is no entry for Thierry and Theodoret, but it was published 
in 1621. Of all these plays Thomas Walkley was the publisher, and, 
as I shall attempt to show in a later article, all were probably from 
the press of the same printer. 

The release of these plays coincides with certain misfortunes of 
the company, which must inevitably have placed it in an embar- 
rassing financial position. On the twenty-first of January, 1619, the 
company was ordered by the City Council to cease playing at Black- 
friars ;'* on March second, it was prohibited from playing because 
of the death of Queen Anne, whose funeral was not held until 13 
May;'* on 13 March, Burbage died;'® and the death of Field oc- 


8Louis Wann, ‘‘ The Collaboration of Francis Beaumont, John Fletcher and 
Philip Massinger,’’ Shakespeare Studies (The University of Wisconsin, 1916), 
pp. 147-173. 

9Cf., for instance, C. M. Gayley, Beaumont the Dramatist (New York, The 
Century Company, 1914), pp. 346-347. 

10Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of The Company of Sta- 
tioners of London (London: Privately Printed, 1876), 111, 662. 

1111 Aug. 1618, Ibid., 111, 631. 

1228 April, 1619, Ibid., 111, 647. 

136 Oct. 1621, Ibid., Iv, 59. 

14G, E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press, 1941), 1, 5. 
15] bid., p. 6. 
16] bid. 
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curred sometime between 19 May, 1619 and 20 August, 1620.'7 In 
times of such hardship the companies were much more likely to 
release Manuscripts than in more prosperous times. In view of all 
this, there seems to be little reason to suppose that Q1 is a pirated 
edition, as Thorndike suggests. 

If further evidence of such origin is needed, it can be found in 
the nature of the manuscript Walkley’s printer must have used. 
Such stage directions as the following are characteristic: ‘‘ Enter 
at seuerall doores Lord LYON, TRASILINE followes him, CLERI- 
MON meetes them’’; ‘‘She slips behind the Orras’’; ‘‘They prease 
to come in’’; ‘‘He offers to draw his sword, & is held’’ ; ‘‘PHILAS- 
TER creepes out of a bush.’’ The use of the speech-prefixes ‘‘ Boy”’ 
and ‘‘Prin.’’ for Bellario and Arethusa are suggestive of the same 
origin. The entrances of the actors are, in the First Quarto, normally 
marked two or three speeches before actual appearance on the stage. 
Finally, I suggest that the confusion in Quarto One between what 
should be prose and what should be verse, and the frequent failure 
to achieve the proper length for the verse lines, are reflections of 
similar carelessness in the manuscript which the compositor had 
before him. 

The Second Quarto, on the other hand, has none of these evi- 
dences of derivation from the prompt copy. The stage directions 
carry little in the way of instruction about stage business or prop- 
erties; entrances are normally marked at the moment of appear- 
ance on the stage; there is very little confusion between prose and 
verse. The First Quarto of A King and No King, published by 
Thomas Walkley in 1619, presents, in general, the same appearance 
as this Second Quarto of Philaster. The manuscript for this, Walk- 
ley tells us in his front matter, came from (the younger?) Sir 
Henry Neville. The Nevilles, both father and son, were friends of 
Beaumont and Fletcher.'* It is probable that what Sir Henry gave 
to Walkley was a copy which he or his father had employed a scribe 
to make of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘foul papers’’ of A King and 
No King.'® I do not suggest Sir Henry as necessarily the provider of 
the manuscript for the Second Quarto of Philaster, but I do sug- 





17Roberta F. Brinkley, Nathan Field (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1928), p. 43. 

18Cf, Gayley, op. cit., pp. 145-148. 

19Cf. W. W. Greg, ‘‘Prompt Copies, Private Transcripts, and The Play- 
_ Serivener,’’ Library, Fourth Series, Vol. VI (September 1925), pp. 148- 
00, 
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gest that it came to Walkley in some similar manner, rather than 
from the King’s Company. 

It seems not improbable, therefore, that Quarto One represents 
the version of Philaster that the King’s Company was presenting 
on the stage about 1619; and that Quarto Two represents, not a 
theatrical, but a literary, version of the play as originally written, 

If, then, these revisions were in the Company’s manuscript in 
1619, and if — as the critics all agree — they do not represent the 
original intention of Beaumont and Fletcher, why, and when, did 
they become necessary, and who was their author? 

Censorship, presumably by the Master of the Revels, is almost 
certainly the answer to the ‘‘why’’ proposed above. Instead of the 
original text of the passages which I have indicated, the first one 
hundred and eleven lines and the last two scenes, almost a com- 
pletely new text was written. This new text omits much of the inti- 
dent, and much more of the description of persons, which appears 
in the Second Quarto. It is material of the sort which the Master 
of the Revels would in line of duty censor; it is material of the 
sort which Sir George Buc did censor in The Second Mayden’s 
Tragedy.*° And with the assumption of censorship in these revi- 
sions, a great many changes and omissions in the body of the play 
also come to have significance. 

The operation of some sort of censorship in the First Quarto be- 
comes evident when the two texts of the first one hundred and 
eleven lines are examined together. For many things disappear — 
all things touching on the character or actions of royalty, or of the 
court. The nature of the deletions may be illustrated by examina- 
tion of the following passage, which begins on the first page of the 
Second Quarto: 


Cle. Sir, it is thought, with her hee shall enioy. both these Kingdomes of 
Cicilie, and Calabria. 

Di. Sir, it is (without controuersie) so meant. But ’twill bee a troublesome 
labour, for him to enioy both these Kingdomes with safety, the right Heire 
to one of them liuing, and liuing so vertuously: especially, the people admiring 
the brauery of his minde, and lamenting his iniuries. 

Cle. Who, Philaster? 

Di. Yes, whose father, we all know, was by our late King of Calabria, v1- 
righteously deposed from his fruitfull Cicilie. Myselfe drew some blood, in 
those warres, which I would giue my hand, to be washed from. 

Cle. Sir, my ignorance in State policie, will not let mee know, why (Philaster 
being heire to one of these Kingdomes) the King should suffer him to walke 
abroad with such free liberty. 


20Cf. Malone Society Reprints, ‘‘The Second Mayden’s Tragedy,’’ ed. W. 
W. Greg. 
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Di. Sir, it seemes your nature is more constant, then to enquire after State 

newes. But the King (of late) made a hazard of both the Kingdomes, of Cicilie 
and his owne, with offering but to imprison Philaster. At which the City was 
in Armes, not to bee charm’d downe by any State order or Proclamation, till 
they saw Philaster ride through the streetes pleasde, and without a guard; at 
which they threw their hats and their Armes from them; some to make bon- 
fires, some to drinke, all for his deliuerance. Which (wise men say) is the cause, 
the King labors to bring in the power of a forraigne Nation, to awe his owne 
with. 
James I, too, was a ruler of two kingdoms, England and Scotland. 
Perhaps the most forcible suggestion of the hand of a censor is the 
complete removal from the First Quarto of all reference to the sec- 
ond kingdom, Calabria, whence the usurping King in Philaster had 
come. The page carrying ‘‘The Actors Names’’ in that edition calls 
him only ‘‘KING of Cecely’’; all references to the double kingdom 
are removed in the revised scenes; and on all but two occasions in 
the central part of the play, where the text is generally regarded 
as being approximately the same in both quartos, the word ‘‘king- 
domes’’ is changed to ‘‘kingdome.”’ 

In the material which in the First Quarto is substituted for that 
quoted above, everything uncomplimentary to a sovereign except 
the bare fact of usurpation is removed. Instead of satire on a king, 
we find satire on the subject, such as this: 

The nouilists of our time runnes on heapes, to glut their itching eares with 


airie sounds, trotting to’th burse; and in the Temple walke with greater zeale 
to heare a nouall lye, then a pyous Anthum tho chanted by Cherubins. 


or this: 


Whats a giddy-headed multitude, 
That’s not Disciplinde nor trainde vp in Armes 
To be trusted vnto? 

There are other deletions from this opening passage which sug- 
gest the intervention of the censor: the reference to the ‘‘State 
order or Proclamation’’; the minute descriptions of the three court 
ladies, Galatea, Megra, and the ‘‘lady’’; a passage which refers to 
‘sickly promises, (which commonly In Princes finde both birth and 
buriall)’’; a passage about the virginity of the princess; and pos- 
sibly, the change of the name ‘‘Dion’’ to ‘‘Leon.’’”’ 

The evidence of censorship is strengthened by changes similar to 
these which occur in the fourth scene of the fifth act, the passage 
dealing with the capture of Pharamond by the citizens in order to 





210n the other hand, this change may have been made because Shakespeare 
was at about the same time using the name ‘‘Dion’’ in The Winter’s Tale. 
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prevent the execution of Philaster. For the first thirty-seven lines the 
versions of the two quartos are almost parallel; thereafter much of 
the material is similar, consisting principally of jocular proposals 
by the captain and his followers for the dismemberment of Phara- 
mond. But, again, much is omitted from the First Quarto which 
appears in the Second, and the omitted material is in almost all 
cases the sort which might be thought to reflect on royalty. There 
is nothing in the First Quarto comparable to this: 

You would be King. 

Thou tender Heire apparant to a Church-ale, 

Thou sleight Prince of a single scarcanet, 

Thou royall Ring-taile, fit to flie at nothing 

But poore mens Poultry, and haue euery Boy 

Beate thee from that too with his Bread and Butter (1622, K3r) 
And for the following passage from the Second Quarto, there is 
substituted in the first as almost casual inquiry ‘‘is the Prince 
Phylaster at liberty’’: 


Art thou the dainty darling of the King? 

Art thou the Hylas to our Hercules? 

Doe the Lords bow, and the regarded scarlets, 
Kisse their gumd gols and ery we are your seruants? 
Is the Court Nauigable, and the presence stucke 
With Flags of friendship? (1622, K3v) 

In view of James’s love for hunting, his taste for fine clothes, 
and his addiction to favorites, and in view of the fact that nothing 
comparable to these deleted passages appears in the First Quarto, 
it seems very likely that the revisions in both this scene and the 
opening scene reflect the hand of the censor. 

To account for the new final scene of Philaster is more difficult 
than to account for the changes in the two scenes already discussed. 
In those scenes, the action of the play was very little affected ; but 
in this, both action and dialogue are so altered as to retain little 
resemblance to the Second Quarto text. That the marriages ar- 
ranged for Bellario and Galatea in the First Quarto version are 
also imposed by censorship at first glance seems unlikely. But in 
metrical and rhetorical characteristics this passage seems remarka- 
bly like the two already discussed.2? And from it are eliminated 

22All revisions contain characteristic spellings (tane for taken); a very 
characteristic usage of plural subject with singular verb (so should all that 
loues their true born prince) ; syntactical weaknesses (braue marshall troopes. 
. . - Defying horror in her vgliest forme, and growes more valiant, the more 


danger threats) ; poor verse, marked by great carelessness as to metrical struc- 
ture; obvious alliteration. 
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several passages that might have political significance, such as the 
following : 
Ki. Kind gentlemen 


I will not breake the least word I haue giuen 
In promise to him. 


Meg. ... Or haue Princes salues 
To cure ill names that meaner people want? 

In view of what has gone before in the matter of censorship, one 
is inclined, even on the basis of such evidence, to believe that cen- 
sorship was concerned in the changes. 

There is, however, one other element that may possibly be useful 
in explaining this different ending for Philaster — the possibility 
that the ending as it stood in the Second Quarto might direct the 
minds of the audience toward the unhappy Lady Arabella Stuart.** 
She had a claim of sorts to the English throne, and both Elizabeth 
and James refused her permission to marry. But in December of 
1609, James relented to the extent of giving her permission to mar- 
ry ‘‘any subject of his.’’ In May of 1610 she surreptitiously married 
William Seymour, who also had a slight claim to the throne. James 
was enraged, fearing that the issue of that marriage might at some 
time contest the claim to the throne of his own descendants. This 
speech of the King’s in the Second Quarto might sound to an audi- 
ence much like James’s permission to Arabella to marry any sub- 
ject : 

Ki. Search out a match 
Within our Kingdome, where, and when thou wilt, 
And I will pay thy Dowry, and thy selfe 
Will well deserue him. 

The First Quarto transfers the speech corresponding to this to 
Philaster. And, in amazing inconsistency with the rest of the play, 
Bellario is, in this revised version, happily married to Trasiline, 
whom apparently she has loved all the time. This seemingly happy 
marriage of Bellario might well have been a device by which the 
dramatists, at the instigation of the censor, made Bellario look less 
like the Lady Arabella. 

If the Master of the Revels saw any resemblances between Bel- 
lario and Arabella, he would certainly expect this speech to be of- 
fensive to James: 


238. R. Gardiner, History of England (London: Longman’s Green and Com- 
pany, 1884), 11, 113-118. 
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I grieve such vertue should be laied in earth 
Without an heyre. 


Such a proposal as that made for the final scene is of course 
highly speculative. But we return to safer ground when we examine 
another phase of the censorship — that concerned with the very 
large portion of the text that was not in any way rewritten. It has 
already been noted that the reviser was careful throughout Quarto 
One to substitute ‘‘Kingdome’’ for ‘‘Kingdomes,’’ in conformity 
with his removal of ‘‘the kingdom of Calabria’’ from the play. 
There are numerous other differences between the texts presented 
by the two quartos. Some are obviously corruptions introduced by 
copyist, or printer; some appear to be literary corrections ;** but 
many appear to be the result of the intervention of the censor. In 
most cases they take the form of deletions, as in the following pas- 
sages, in which the deletions are placed in brackets: 


K. Sir, you wrong the Prince: 

I gaue you not this freedome, [to braue our best friends; 

You deserue our frowne:] Goe to, be better temper’d (1622, B4r) 
K. Giue me your wrongs in priuate. They whisper. 
[Phi. Take them; 

And ease me of a load, would bow strong Atlas.] 
Cle. He dares not stand the shock. (1622, B4v) 
Pha. I hold her wit? the strength of all the 

Guard cannot hold it, if they were tied to it, she 

would blow vm out of the Kingdome. They talke of 

Iupiter, he’s but a squibcracker to her: [Looke 

well about you, and you may finde a tongue bolt.] (1622, D3v) 
Phi. Tis false, by heauen tis false: it cannot be, 

Can it? Speake Gentlemen, [for Gods loue speake; 

Ist possible?] can women all be damn’d? (1622, Flr) 


In one case, two whole speeches are omitted: 


[Phi. Is it thou? be gone: 
Goe sell those misbeseeming cloathes thou wearest, 
And feed thyselfe with them. 

Bell. Alas, my Lord, I can get nothing for them: 
The silly countrey people thinke tis treason, 
To touch such gay things.] 


These deletions, and one substitution, even more interesting, which 
will be discussed later in the paper, have reference to topics much 
like those already pointed out as being of concern to the censor: 


24My argument that Ql represents a theatrical version of Philaster, which 
came to Walkley legitimately from the King’s Company, is at variance with 
that proposed by Jerome William Hughes in his Textual Study of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s PHILASTER (unpublished dissertation, The University of 
Iowa, 1948). He finds Q1 to be a pirated text, produced by memorial report- 
ing. 
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the favorites of James; the wrongs of the subject, a topic which 
must have been particularly unpleasant to James in 1610, when the 
Commons were demanding attention to their ‘‘memorial’’ of griev- 
ances before they would grant a subsidy ;*° the fact of censorship ; 
profanity ; and ‘‘misbeseeming cloathes,’’ and the attitude of the 
people thereto. 

In this mass of deletions and alterations lies the evidence that 
the text of Quarto One represents a revision of the text presented 
in Quarto Two, and that that revision was made, not voluntarily, 
but at the instigation of authority. Presumably the authority was 
the Master of the Revels, Sir George Bue, since the licensing of 
plays was one of the primary functions of the Revels office. But, 
with official censorship given as the reason for the existence of two 
texts of Philaster, a new question arises: was the censorship im- 
posed before the first performance of the play, or at some later 
date ? 

The play, before first performance, would certainly have had to 
be licensed by the Master of the Revels.*° It would seem somewhat 
over-ingenious to argue that the elements here touched on, favor- 
ites, dress of the sovereign and the court, royal proclamations, and 
broken promises of the sovereign, would not be objectionable at 
the first performance, but that they would be objectionable at 
some later date. There is, therefore, in the very circumstances, a 
strong presumption that the alterations were made before Philaster 
was presented on the stage. And when, in the light of censorship 
by the Revels office, the play is examined for internal evidence of 
date, it becomes fairly certain that such was the case. 

The contempt in which the editors of Philaster have held the 
First Quarto has led them to overlook several items that might have 
been of use in establishing the date of the play. I wish to point out 
four such allusions. That which seems to have reference to the earli- 
est event chronologically is this: 


Ki. Gentlemen, who saw the Prince? 

Cle. So please you Sir, hee’s gone to see the City, 
And the new platforme, with some Gentlemen 
Attending on him. (1622, I3v and 1620, H4r) 


A particular new ‘‘platforme’’ must have had considerable notorie- 
ty among those familiar with court affairs in the early part of 1609. 


—— 
25Cf. Gardiner, op. cit., 1, 82-86. 
26Cf. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 1, 282, 303, 321. 
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Charges were brought by the Earl of Northampton of inefficiency 
and peculation in the management of the Navy. They had imme- 
diate application to a great ship that was being built for Prince 
Henry. The Earl of Nottingham was Lord Admiral, and the affair 
was apparently an attack on him; but the charges were against one 
Phineas Pette, from whose account this information is taken. Cer- 
tain technical problems with reference to the measurements of ships 
were involved, and in order to clear these up, the ‘‘platforme,” 
apparently a replica of the deck of a warship, was built. On this 
platform, on the 8th of May, 1609, James I in person heard the 
charges, with Nottingham on his right, Northampton on his left, 
and the unhappy Pette kneeling before him for a longer period 
than was comfortable. James decided that the charges were un- 
founded ; Nottingham triumphed over Northampton; and Phineas 
Pette was vindicated, and in due time completed the construction 
of the Prince’s ship. In view of the publicity which such a trial 
must have had, it seems extremely likely that this is the ‘‘plat- 
forme’’ which Pharamond visited before his capture by the citizens. 
If so, a date later than 8 May, 1609, is suggested for the composi- 
tion of the play.” This reference appears in both quartos, and was, 
presumably, of no concern to the Master of the Revels. 

In the material which in Quarto Two constitutes the opening of 
the play, there is no mention of the ‘‘burse.’’ The word appears, 
however, in the First Quarto, in the passage noted earlier in the 
paper as apparently designed to shift the satire from the ruler to 
the subject. In the lines ‘‘the nouilists of our time runnes on heapes, 
to glut their itching eares with airie sounds, trotting to’th burse,”’ 
there is probably a reference to the building erected to replace the 
old Royal Exchange, and called by James ‘‘Brittain’s Burse.’’ It 
was built by Salisbury, over the protests of the London merchants, 
and was completed in November, 1608. James and the members of 
the royal family visited the ‘‘ Burse’’ on 10 April, 1609, and at that 
time James gave it its name. After such a launching, it could well 
have had such popularity among the courtiers as to merit the phrase 
‘*trotting to’th burse.’’** 

A third item of internal evidence of perhaps more interest in 
view of the fact that it was part of the material deleted from the 


27Nichols, Progresses of King James, 11, 248-257. 
287 bid., 1, 248. 
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Second Quarto, is this: ‘‘ At. which the City was in Armes, not to 
bee charm’d downe by any State order or Proclamation’’ (1622, 
Blv). On 21 July, 1610, the Commons presented to James their 
‘memorial’’ of grievances. S. R. Gardiner thus explains one item 
in the list: 

Since the accession of James proclamations had been issued far more frequently 
than had been the custom in the preceding reign. Nor were they confined to 
the simple enunciation of the duty of the subject to obey the law. Some of 
them, as the commons with justice complained, condemned actions which were 
forbidden by no existing law; others imposed penalties which were greater 
than those authorized by law, or prescribed that the accused should be brought 
before courts which had no right to try the offence.29 

That a reference to royal proclamations would be annoying to 
James is very likely, since the commons in presenting it were not 
only questioning the royal prerogative, but were also delaying sub- 
sidies which James desperately needed. The presence of this ref- 
erence in Quarto Two suggests that the play was being written 
about the middle of 1610; and the deletion of it from Quarto One 
suggests that the censorship must have been operative not long 
thereafter. 

My fourth item is of interest from three points of view: as strong 
additional evidence for the existence of censorship ; as evidence for 
date of composition ; and as evidence for date of imposition of cen- 
sorship. 

Cap. How do you like this my Lord Prince, these are mad boyes, I tell 
you, these are things that will not strike their top-sails To a Foist. And let 
aman of warre, an Argosie Hull and ery Cockels (1622, K2v). 

Such is the reading of the Second Quarto. In the First, however, 
the last lines are changed to read thus: 

And let a Man of warre, an Argosea, 

Stoope to carry coales (1620, [2v). 
Mention has already been made of the great ship which was being 
built at Woolwich for Prince Henry. After about two years in 
building, it was ready for launching on 24 September, 1610. The 
launching ceremonies were attended by James and the royal fam- 
ily, their attendant lords and ladies, and by the members of the 
Privy Council. Prince Henry was to ride the ship down the ways, 
and when she floated, to christen her the ‘‘Prince Royal.’’ But the 
tide was insufficient, and to quote Phineas Pette again, ‘‘the ship 


__ 


29Gardiner, op. cit., 11, 86. 
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settled so hard upon the ground that there was no possibility of 
launching that tide.’’*° 

The verb ‘‘hull,’’ according to N. E. D. had, in 1594 and 1627, 
the meaning ‘‘to float or be driven by the force of wind or current 
on the hull alone.’’ For ‘‘Cockels’’ it gives the meaning ‘‘small 
shallow boat.’’ On the other hand, the reading introduced into the 
First Quarto, ‘‘Stoope to carry coales,’’ has, according to N. E. D,, 
merely a general significance, ‘‘to do dirty or degrading work.”’ 
That the reading of the Second Quarto is a reference to the misfor- 
tune of the Prince Royal would seem extremely likely in any case. 
That it is removed in favor of a more general and innocuous read- 
ing is strong evidence for the existence of censorship; for the fact 
that the original composition of Philaster was not complete until 
after 24 September, 1610; and for the fact that censorship was 
imposed soon thereafter. 

We have four passages which appear to be thrusts at contempo- 
rary affairs, those dealing with the ‘‘new platforme,’’ the ‘‘burse,”’ 
the ‘‘State order or Proclamation,’’ and the misfortune of the 
Prince Royal. The first two have reference to events of 1609. The 
others point to occurrences of 1610, one with a very specific date, 
24 September. 

Since these two references to events of 1610 appear in the Sec- 
ond Quarto, but not in the First; since the play would have had 
to be licensed by the Master of the Revels before first production; 
since these references to contemporary affairs would have been more 
offensive to royalty in 1610 than at some later date; and since 
Quarto One came to Walkley presumably from the King’s Com- 
pany, it appears reasonable to suppose that the censorship occurred 
before Philaster was acted by the company. 

It further appears that Philaster, as it stands in the two quartos, 
could not have appeared on the stage earlier than the date of the 
allusion to the Prince Royal, 24 September 1610. If so, then the 
epigram of John Davies of Herford needs reexamination. 


‘“To the well deseruing Mr. John Fletcher. 
Epig. 206 
Loue lies ableeding, if it should not proue 
Her vttmost art to shew why it doth loue: 
Thou being the subiect (now) it raignes vpon; 
Raign’st in arte, iudgement and inuention: 


30Nichols, op. cit., 11, 365-369. 
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For this I loue thee; and can doe no lesse 

For thine as faire as Faithfull sheepheardesse.?! 
The epigram appears in The Scourge of Folly, which was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on 8 October, 1610, and was published 
with no date on the title-page. This has been generally interpreted 
as being a reference to Philaster, and as indicating that Davies had 
seen the play on the stage before the eighth of October. But the 
evidence presented above renders it extremely unlikely that the 
play was completed and licensed as early as the date of the entry 
in the Stationers’ Register. The plague records for 1610 were such 
that the theaters would presumably have been closed between 5 July 
and 6 December.** In view of all the evidence, it is unlikely that 
Davies had seen the play on the stage. 

Davies was, according to C. M. Gayley, a close friend to Beau- 
mont.** Yet the epigram is addressed to Fletcher, and if it refers 
to Philaster, gives him sole credit for the play. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the reference of the epigram is solely to The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess. Or, if the reference is to Philaster as well as to 
The Faithful Shepherdess, Davies’ friendship with Beaumont would 
render it quite possible that he had seen Philaster in manuscript, 
rather than on the stage. If this is the true supposition, then the 
epigram lends confirmation to the date of composition of 1610. 
Whatever the truth about the epigram, it hardly seems of suffi- 
cient force to nullify the internal evidence that the latter part, of 
1610 is the date at which the composition of Philaster was com- 
pleted. 

Perhaps the Quarto of 1620 deserves, from a literary point of 
view, the neglect it has suffered at the hands of the critics. It is, 
however, a more important document in literary history than has 
been supposed: it represents, probably, the version of Philaster that 
the Jacobean audience saw on the stage; it throws light on the 
operations of the Revels office in the licensing of plays; it contrib- 
utes much to the interpretation of the text of the Second Quarto; 
and when studied in combination with that quarto, it furnishes 
strong evidence for placing the date of Philaster late in 1610. 





31A, B. Grosart, ed. The Complete Works of John Davies of Herford (Print- 
ed for Private Circulation, 1878). Part II, p. 31. 
32Chambers, op. cit., Iv, 351. 
*8Gayley, op. cit., 133, 142, 145. 














SOME INTER-RELATIONSHIPS OF SHENSTONE’S 
ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND POEMS 


By DuncAN MALLAM 
Iowa State College 


Even the casual reader of William Shenstone cannot but be 
struck by the frequent repetition of both esthetic motif and philo- 
sophical idea in and among his essays, letters, and poems. Some of 
these repetitions, general and obvious, are of the sort one might 
expect to find in the work of nearly any writer. Others, which might 
elude anything short of close scrutiny, have a rather special inter- 
est and significance. 

It is ordinarily said that Shenstone was engaged upon his essays 
during the latter part of his life, and indeed it is evident that he 
wrote many of them during his last ten years. None of those ap- 
pearing in the second volume of the standard edition of his works 
was published until 1764, the year after his death.' A few, however, 
were written remarkably early, at least one as early as 1735;? a 
number apparently were composed shortly after he settled at the 
Leasowes and before he himself looked upon his retirement from 
the world as either final or complete. Probably he was at work more 
or less continuously on his essays from 1735 until the year of his 
death (1763), though in his letters he refers to them only once di- 
rectly.* There is every reason to believe, upon the whole, that Shen- 
stone’s literary labors in verse and prose were co-extensive. 

No serious effort has ever been made to date Shenstone’s essays 
or determine their chronological sequence; Dodsley’s arrangement 
has been unquestioningly accepted as probably Shenstone’s own, 
and indeed the order is satisfactory enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Yet it is interesting to observe the continuity of Shenstone’s 
interest in these little pieces, which he must have highly regarded 
and which serve as footnotes to his life, to all his activities: his re- 
flections in solitude, his reading, his poetical composition, his land- 
scape gardening, his excursions, and his correspondence. 


1Works in Verse & Prose (R. Dodsley), 11, 1st edition, 1764. 
2A ‘‘Character’’ of Richard Graves, Works (1773), u, 41 ff. At the end 


an 


appears a note ‘‘... written... on my friend’s wall at Oxford . .. 1735. 
sLetters of William Shenstone (ed. Mallam), Minneapolis, 1939, p. 365. 
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I have observed elsewhere* that Shenstone had the habit of trans- 
posing passages from his essays to his letters or from his letters to 
his essays. The evidence is found in about a score of parallels which 
are much too close to be accidental. Further substantiation Profes- 
sor J. F. Fullington has supplied in his study of some of Shen- 
stone’s letters ;° and everything we know about the poet’s character 
impels us toward the same conclusion: Shenstone was (notwith- 
standing his reputation for indolence) a meticulous artist, eeonomi- 
cal of his materials, in prose as well as verse. 

The close parallels between the essays and the letters are valuable 
evidence for the dating of Shenstone’s pensées, modelled as they 
are in no small measure on those of La Rochefoucauld, and set down 
elegantly — and occasionally — over a period of about thirty years. 
In some instances the parallels provide the only means of dating 
the essays; in other instances, fortunately, we find in the essays 
allusions to persons, events, and literary and other works which 
enable us to confine Shenstone’s prose compositions within certain 
chronological limits. 

First the parallels. Page references are to the second volume of 
the fourth edition of Shenstone’s works published by James Dods- 
ley in 1773, and to my edition of Shenstone’s letters. 





I, Company, witty company, has been the ruin of me. — Essays, p. 210. 


Company, witty company, has been the ruin of me! — Letters, p. 23. 
(June 17, 1741). 


II. A Cobler with ten children dependent on a tatching end. — Essays, p. 
999 


. a cobler, who has ten children dependent upon a waxen thread. — 
Letters, p. 29 (Nov. 25, 1741). 


III. To judge whether one has sufficient pleasure to render the continuation 
of life agreeable, it is not enough to say, Would you die? Take away 
first, the hope of better scenes in this life, the fears of worse in another, 
and the bodily pain of dying. — Essays, p. 213. 





People will say to one that talks thus, ‘Would you die?’ To set the case 
upon the right footing, they must take away the hopes of greater hap- 
piness in this life, the fears of greater misery hereafter, together with 
the bodily pain of dying, and address me in a disposition betwixt mirth 
and melancholy; and I could easily resolve them. — Letters, p. 32 (Jan. 
19, 1742). 





IV. The plan of Spenser’s Fairy-queen appears to me very imperfect. His 
imagination, though very extensive, yet somewhat less so, perhaps, than 





‘Letters of William Shenstone (ed. Mallam), pp. 32n, 107n. 
**Some Early Versions of William Shenstone’s Letters,’’ Modern Philology, 
Xxx, (February, 1932), 323-34. 
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is generally allowed; if one considers the facility of realizing and equip. 
ping forth the virtues and vices. . . .— Essays, p. 165. 


I am glad you are reading Spenser: though his plan is detestable, and 
his invention less wonderful than most people imagine, who do not much 
consider the obviousness of allegory. . . .— Letters, p. 42 (June, 1742) 


. I loved Mr. Somervile,® because he knew so perfectly what belonged to 
the flocci-nauci-nihili-pili-fication? of money. — Essays, p. 138. 


. for whatever the world might esteem in poor Somervile, I really 
find, upon critical inquiry, that Z loved him for nothing so much as his 
flocci-nauci-nihili-pili-fication of money. — Letters, p. 43 (July, 1742), 


. I have seen mansions on the verge of Wales® that convert my farmhouse 
into an Hampton-court, and where they speak:of a glazed window as 
a great piece of magnificence. — Essays, p. 140. 


I have been since with a gentleman upon the borders of Wales... saw 

. houses which changed the Leasowes into Hampton-Court: where 
they talk of a glazed window as a piece of magnificence. . . . — Letters, 
pp. 57, 58 (July, 1743). 


. «. in Wales... I called at a small ale-house, where the People lived 
all the winter without any glass in their windows. — Letters, p. 59 (Late 
1743). 


. I know not, if one reason of the different opinions concerning beauty 
be not owing to self-love. People are apt to form some criterion, from 
their own persons, or possessions. A tall person approves the look of a 
folio or octavo: a square thick-set man is more delighted with a quarto. 
. «. .— Essays, p. 271. 


I am always in hopes yt whenever an Author is either a tall or even 
a middle-sized Man, he will never print a Book but in Folio, octavo, or 
duodecimo; ... when he is short & squat, I collect yt his partiality to 
a figure of yt kind, will induce him, to my great discomfort, to publish 
in Quarto.9 — Letters, p. 107 (June 1, 1748). 


Art, indeed, is often requisite to collect and epitomize the Beauties of 
nature; but should never be suffered to set her mark upon them; . 
Man is not capable of comprehending the universe at one survey.... 
— Essays, p. 126. 


It is, I think, owing to ye limited Faculties of Men yt there is any need 
of Taste, to make alterations in our Environs. Suppose ye human Eye 
were capable of comprehending ye Universe, it wou’d be as absurd... 
[ete.] . . . Taste in Gardens &e. has little more to do than collect ye 
Beauties of Nature into a compass proper for it’s own observation. — 
Letters, p. 143 (April 23, 1749). 


6William Somervile (1675-1742), author of The Chace (1735) and Field 
Sports (1742), was a particular friend of Shenstone, Jago, Lady Luxborough, 
and their circle. 

7The OED assigns this word to the year 1741. 

8Readers will recall Shenstone’s aversion to leaving home for travel abroad: 
See Elegy XIV. His journey to the Welsh border was, as a matter of fact, the 
full extent of his ‘‘foreign’’ travel. 

9An echo occurs in a letter to Percy more than a dozen years later. ‘‘ What 
reason is there,’’ he writes, ‘‘that a Quarto-shape shou’d please more in 4 
Book yn in an human Figure?’’ Letters, p. 428 (October, 1761). 
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IX. ... from the hyssop that grows upon the wall, to the satyrist that pisses 
against it. — Essays, p. 212. 


from ye Cedars upon Mount Lebanon, to the Hyssop yt groweth against 
ye wall! — Letters, p. 146 (May 14, 1749). 


... from the cedar on Mount Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall. — Letters, pp. 150-51 (June, 1749). 


. I question not but there are many attorneys born with open and honest 
hearts: but I know not one, that has had the least practice, who is not 
selfish, trickish, and disingenuous. — Essays, p. 144. 


Yet can I scarce recollect one [attorney] in whom the gentleman, the 
Christian, even the man, was not swallowed up in the lawyer. — Essays, 
p. 213. 


I know .. . few Instances of Attorneys,1° where both ye Gentn & ye 
M[an] are not swallow’d up in ye Lawyer. — Letters, p. 359 (Nov. 26, 
1758). 


. A person of a pedantic turn will spend five years in translating, and 
contending for the beauties of a worse poem than he might write in five 
weeks himself. There seem to be authors who wish to sacrifice their 
whole character of genius to that of learning. — Essays, p. 176. 


It is with real concern, that I observe many persons of true poetical 
genius endeavouring to quench their native fire, that they may exhibit 
learning without a spark of it. Nor is it uncommon to see an author 
translate a book, when with half the pains he could write a better: but 
the translation savours more of learning; and gives room for notes, 
which exhibit more. — Essays, p. 237. 


You must by all means read Dr. Young’s ‘Conjectures on original Com- 
position’; even tho’ it should dissuade you, when you have compleated 
Ovid, from undertaking any more translations. I should not murmur at 
ye effect; provided it stimulates you to write Originals. — Letters, p. 
370 (June 6, 1759). 


I have no knowledge yet, of ye nature of your Chinese publication.11 
Pardon me, however, if I propose One Question to you. Are you never 
prejudic’d by ye Air of Learning, ye obscurity, ye rarity, and, perhaps, 
the difficulty, of your work, to imagine something in it more extraordi- 
nary, yn the Publick will perhaps discover? ... I have known a Person 
of ye truest genius take great Pains to translate a poem, when with 
one tenth Part of ye Labour he could have compos’d a Poem ten times 
better. . . .— Letters, p. 393 (Feb. 15, 1760). 


. There is a kind of counter-taste, founded on surprize and curiosity, 
which maintains a sort of rivalship with the true; and may be expressed 
by the name Concetto. Such is the fondness of some persons for a knife- 
haft made from the royal-oak, or a tobacco-stopper from a mulberry- 
tree of Shakespeare’s own planting. It gratifies an empty curiosity. — 
Essays, p. 275. 


10Shenstone doubtless got more than his fill of attorneys during the course 
of his protracted lawsuit with his young relative Dolman over the estate of 
Shenstone’s mother’s family, the Penns of Harborough. See Letters, p. 296, 
and passim. 

Hau Kiow Choaan, a Chinese romance, from a Portuguese translation, 4 
volumes, 12mo. 1761. 
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Ye ’Bacco-stopper you gave to [Hylton]1!2 has been ye occasion of 4 111 
Plot, at the Denouement of which, It will be worth your while to he a 978 
the Leasowes. — Letters, p. 370 (June 6, 1759). 


XIIf. The French use the word ‘naive’ in such a sense as to be explained by 
no English word; unless we will submit to restrain ourselves in the ap- 


plication of the word ‘sentimental.’ It means the language of passion 111 

or the heart, in opposition to the language of reflexion and the head, — 116 

Essays, p. 237. 135 
oy] 

And now, let me know what English word you would employ to interpret 

naif. Sentimental has some pretensions; but it is not wholly to one’s 

mind. — Letters, p. 390 (Feb. 9, 1760). 198 


XIV. A reserved man often makes it a rule to leave company with a good 
speech: And I believe sometimes proceeds so far as to leave company, 
because he has made one. Yet it is his fate often, like the mole, to im. 138 
agine himself deep, when he is near the surface. — Essays, p. 49. 


. .- One is many times led by ye foresaid circumstances, to incurr ye 140 
blunder of a Mole, & to fancy one’s self deep, when one is extremely 
near ye surface. — Letters, p. 393 (Feb. 15, 1760). 143 
XV. If a person ought heartily to stickle for any cause, it should be that of 
moderation. Moderation should be his party. — Essays, p. 136. 160 
... I profess no party, but moderation. This I take to be Ld Bute’s 
and the King’s; and for this reason, if I am warm on any side, it is 189 
on Theirs. — Letters, p. 463 (Jan. 16, 1763). ‘ 
In addition to the foregoing parallels, further evidence in sup- 19¢ 
port of the conjectural dating of Shenstone’s essays can be adduced 
from his allusions to persons, contemporary literary works, or his- 234 
torical events, to which many times the reference seems by context oa 
to have been made at about the time of the death of a person, the 25; 
publication of the literary work, or the occurrence of the event in 
question. The following tabulation presents data that enables us to 
set chronological limits upon many sections of the Essays on Men, la 
Manners, and Things first published in 1764. uy 
Essays Allusion Date st 
page Vi 
9 To Handel’s Messiah as though he First performed Dublin 1741, Lon- y 
had heard it performed. don 1743. First mentioned appre- 
ciatively by Shenstone Nov. 25, E 
1758. Letters, p. 356. v 
44ff To his own essay ‘‘On Reserve’’ First reports being at work on it i! 
Feb. 16, 1743. Letters, p. 47. 
46 To Burke’s Sublime & Beautiful First published 1757. 
S 
111 : : 
238 1 
268 - 
276 
277 


12For further details of the hoax here referred to, see Letters, p. 370 ff. 
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J. Vernet’s Theorie des sentimens 


111 
978 Theory of Agreeable Sensations’’ agreables (1747) was published in 
an English translation in 1749. See 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1749, 
p- 528. 
111 To Gerard on Taste Alexander Gerard’s Essay on Taste 
116 first appeared in 1759. 
135 To ‘‘the late Rebellion; Hard- The Rebellion of 1745 
wicke’s condemnation of the rev- 
els.’’ 
136 To Lord Balmerino’s case Balmerino was executed Aug. 18, 
1746. 
138 To Somervile as though he had William Somervile died July 19, 
recently died. 1742. 
140 To being ‘‘on the border of His excursion of 1743. Letters, pp. 
Wales’’ 57, 59, 63. 
143. ToSir Thomas Lyttelton as though He died Sept. 17, 1751. 
dead. 
160 To Pope as if he had recently He died May 30, 1744. 
died. 
182 To Philip’s Shilling and Butler’s Probably 1741. See similar refer- 
Hudibras. ences in Letters, p. 30. 
196 To ‘‘Oeconomy good old 1743. See Letters, 48. Also cf Po- 
aunt’? ems, same ed. (1773), pp. 272 ff. 
239 To Lady Luxborough as if she She died at the end of March, 1756. 
240 were dead. 
253 To the folly of glorifying the Shenstone rebukes Cibber for doing 


character of a rake. 


so, 1741. Letters, p. 14. 


The dates which correspond to the allusions in the above tabu- 





lation assist us in setting tentative anterior chronological limits 
upon the passages in which they occur. Since we know that Shen- 
stone was more or less continuously at work upon these essays, re- 
vising them and adding to them until the time of his death, the 
year 1763 is the only certain posterior limit that can be assigned. 
However, the contexts of the passages indicate that the essays in 
which they occur were composed at about the times of the references 
in them. 

Some fifteen additional parallels are found in the Essays them- 
selves.'* -These are interesting principally, I think, because they 
illustrate the author’s conscious practice in epigram-making : some- 





13Essays, pp. 13, 186; 20, 137; 153, 172; 182, 185; 132, 186; 197, 199; 50, 
197; 208, 225; 217, 228; 33, 34, 224; 63, 65, 225; 46, 190; 102, 126; 190, 193; 
229, 241, 246, 
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times, even when reasonably satisfied with the expression of an idea, 
Shenstone rephrased it — and formally retained both versions. _ 

The existence and nature of such parallels as all of these imme. 
diately suggest a number of inferences: Shenstone was a conscious 
artist, in prose as well as in verse; he constantly disciplined him. 
self in the expression of his thoughts and feelings — polishing, 
rephrasing, experimenting — occasionally altering the original con. 
ception but more often striving for its more lucid and exact com. 
munication. Few men of his time were more successful than he at 
the not-yet-fashionable task of making their writing the individual 
and personal revelation of the mind. He declared that his elegies 
and pastorals were ‘‘the exact transcripts of the situation of his 
own mind’”* and said of his letters to Whistler and certain others, 
“*. . . could I be supposed to have the smallest pretensions to pro- 
priety of style or sentiment, I should imagine it must appear prin- 
cipally’’ in these compositions, which record ‘‘the history of my 
mind for these twenty years past.’”!> To the student of all of Shen- 
stone’s work, these statements seem to apply with almost equal force 
to the Essays on Men, Manners, and Things, particularly since so 
many of them are concerned with Shenstone’s special prejudices 
and intellectual idiosyncrasies. Finally, it is apparent that the poet 
held a fairly consistent and unchanging set of views on the philo- 
sophical, esthetic, psychological, and critical matters which these 
pensées embody. 


14Shenstone’s Works, 1 (1773), 5. 
15Shenstone’s Works, 1 (1773), vii. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE’S EXACTNESS IN DATES 


By Davip V. ERDMAN 
University of Minnesota 


General Knowledge is Remote Knowledge; it is in Particulars that Wisdom 
consists & Happiness too. — Blake’s Notebook, p. 82. 


Blake scholarship has advanced considerably in recent years, but 
it is still handicapped by failure to recognize that Blake was a con- 
scientious historian in large matters and in small. In drawing he 
admired precise outline ; in vision he apprehended, though he might 
transcend, the minute particular. He might view it through a tele- 
scope or a microscope; see ‘‘a World in a Grain of Sand’’ or an 
epoch in an hour. He might equate hours, months, and years. In 
his account in Europe of the fall of the British cabinet at the end 
of the American War, the ‘‘one hour’’ the ‘‘ Angels’’ of the fallen 
cabinet lie buried corresponds to two years of opposition ministries. 
But Blake did not confuse one world or grain, one hour or year, 
with another. He was fascinated when two or more worlds or epochs 
showed correspondence, as for instance the year of his own birth 
and the year of Swedenborg’s modern apocalypse. This sort of 
“‘vision’’ is the opposite of trance; it induces not an indifference 
to mundane historical facts but an acute curiosity about them. At 
sixty-eight Blake could ‘‘estimate’’ for an astrologer the hour and 
minute of his own birth. 

In bibliographical study, a field in which careful scholarship has 
appeared, the assumption has proved sound that Blake’s dates are 
precise if accurately interpreted. Northrop Frye’s argument that 
dates are unimportant in the canon of Blake’s engraved works is 
somewhat upset by the fact that each engraved work was carefully 
dated by the author — though the date must be understood to refer 
to the year the work was begun, not to the year it was finished. 
There are of course ambiguities, as in the colophon of The Ghost 
of Abel: ‘1822. W. Blake’s Original Stereotype was 1788.’’ Belief 
that one of the small tractates was the Original Stereotype remains 
conjectural, while verification of H. N. Fairchild’s idea’ that the 





1Religious Trends in English Poetry, New York, 1949, 11, 89. 
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colophon refers to a missing first issue of The Ghost is — missing. 
But no one doubts Blake had something specific in mind. 

In surveys of Blake’s life, however, although the custom of fore. 
ing the autobiographical comment of his letters and notebook into 
the Procrustean framework of the Mystic Way has fallen into dis. 
favor, it is still fashionable to treat Blake’s temporal and geographi- 
cal allusions carelessly on the assumption that Blake did so. A bit 
cf elementary calendar study will reveal the falseness of that as. 
sumption and its simple source. For the fact that Blake’s birthday 
falls late in the year (November 28, 1757) appears to be responsi- 
ble for confusion as to the dates of his apprenticeship, and a series 
of errors stemming from that confusion seem responsible for the 
impression that Blake’s own time references are inexact and unre- 
liable. 

The dates universally accepted for Blake’s apprenticeship (1771 
to 1778) rest on Benjamin Heath Malkin’s statement that ‘‘at the 
age of fourteen, he fixed on [James Basire]| for his master, to whom 
he served seven years’ apprenticeship.’’*? Malkin also stated that 
‘fas soon as he was out of his time [subsequently assumed to mean 
1778], he began to engrave two designs from the History of Eng- 
land. . . . He continued making designs for his own amusement, 
whenever he could steal a moment from the routine of business 
[engraving for employers such as Joseph Johnson]; and began a 
course of study at the Royal Academy, under the eye of Mr. Mo- 
ser.’’ Until recently the date of the historical engravings and the 
date of Blake’s entering the Royal Academy school has been taken 
as 1778. But Margaret Ruth Lowery located the record books and 
found that Blake was admitted ‘‘on October 8, 1779.’’? Moreover, 
the earliest evidence of Blake’s employment as an engraver goes 
back to 1779, not 1778. The traditional date for the end of his ap- 
prenticeship would thus give Blake a year of idleness quite incon- 
sistent with the economic and temperamental factors known. 

I suggest that we take Blake’s own references as exact, and see 
what they lead to. On August 26, 1799, Blake wrote of ‘‘having 
passed now near twenty years in ups & downs,’’ adding: ‘‘It is 


2The pertinent sections of Malkin’s A Father’s Memoirs of His Child (Lon- 
don, 1806) are reprinted in Arthur Symons’ William Blake, London, 1907. A 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries who knew Blake, Malkin is the first and 
practically the only reliable witness of Blake’s early years. 

83Windows of the Morning: a Critical Study of William Blake’s Poetical 
Sketches, 1783 (New Haven, 1940), p. 26. 
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now Exactly twenty years since I was upon the ocean of business.’”* 
That is, exactly in August, 1779, his apprenticeship ended and he 
was cast forth upon the ocean of business, and nearly at once he 
suffered its ups and downs. His‘ apprenticeship must then have 
begun in the autumn of 1772, when he would still have been ‘‘at 
the age of fourteen.’’ Autumn seems a normal time to leave school 
and enter a term of apprenticeship; and the further probability 
suggests itself that Blake’s entering Pars’s Drawing School at ‘‘ten 
years of age’’ occurred in the autumn of 1768 and made a full four- 
year attendance. 

This moving forward of the dates to fit Blake’s ‘‘exactly’’ would 
put the date of the historical engravings at 1779 — which dovetails 
with Blake’s remark in 1809 that ‘‘Jane Shore’’ (one of the two 
mentioned by Malkin) was drawn ‘‘above thirty years ago.’’ And 
it would put the period at which Basire sent Blake to draw in West- 
minster Abby at 1774 instead of 1773. 

As I revise this note, a communication from Ruthven Todd in- 
forms me that the hypothesis of Blake’s exactness is confirmed by 
the following entry, discovered in 1944 by Ellic Howe, in the Ap- 
prentice Register, at Stationers’ Hall, under date of August 4, 1772: 
‘“‘W™ Blake Son of James of Broad Street Carnaby Market Hosier 
to James Basire of Great Queen Street Lincolns Inn fields 7 y™ 
£52.10 paid by his Father.’’** 

In another letter, of October 23, 1804, Blake wrote of an exact 
anniversary, again of twenty years. This letter, in high-flown spiri- 
tual language, has nevertheless a simple historical referent : 


I have entirely reduced that spectrous fiend to his station, whose annoyance 
has been the ruin of my labours for the last passed twenty years of my life. 
... Nebuchadnezzar had seven times passed over him; I have had twenty; 
thank God I was not altogther a beast as he was; but I was a slave bound 
in a mill among beasts and devils... . [Now] my feet and my wife’s feet are 
free from fetters. . . . Suddenly, on the day after visiting the Truchsessian 
Gallery of pictures, I was again enlightened with the light I enjoyed in my 
youth, and which has for exactly twenty years been closed from me as by a 
door and by window-shutters. 


We know that in 1784, sometime between July 4, the date of his 


father’s burial, and December, the date of the earliest extant print 
from the shop of Parker & Blake, the poet and his wife went to 





4The Blake letters quoted here are available in several editions of the works 
and may be located by their dates. 

44Facsimile of this entry is now available in Geoffrey Keynes, Blake Studies, 
London, 1949, p. 40. 
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work behind the door and window-shutters of a commercial estab- 
lishment, a print-shop partnership with James Parker, catering (if 
the extant prints are representative) to stereotyped sentimental 
tastes. 

Together these letters tell us that in 1779 Blake ventured forth 
as a hack engraver and that in 1784 (in October if his reminiscence 
is exactly exact) he and his wife (whom he married in August 
1782) entered the further slavery of a commercial partnership that 
kept them within doors. The partnership with Parker was dissolved 
in 1787, but Blake continued to subsist chiefly on the kind of job 
engraving he referred to as ‘‘the meer drudgery of business.’”® 

One other date in a Blake letter scarcely calls for comment. On 
May 6, 1800, Blake had occasion to condole William Hayley on the 
loss of his son, and he mentioned that ‘‘Thirteen years ago [I lost 
a brother.’’ Robert Blake had died in February, 1787. 

A different kind of dating problem occurs in connection with the 
backward glances in Blake’s manuscript notes headed ‘‘ Advertize- 
ment / Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ commonly referred to as 
Blake’s ‘‘Public Address.’’ We have in the first place no certain 
point to start back from, except that these notes must have been 
written some time after May 15, 1809, when Blake published his 
prospectus for an ‘‘ Exhibition of Paintings in Fresco.’’ Geoffrey 
Keynes judges they were ‘‘ written about 1810,’’ but an earlier date 
is suggested by the fact that they precede the notes inscribed ‘‘ For 
the Year 1810 / Additions to Blake’s Catalogue of Pictures &c.,’’ 
which D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis reasonably conclude to have 
been ‘‘written before September 1809, when the close of his first 
experiment must have taught him the hopelessness of that form 
of appeal to the public.’’® In the second place, the references in 
these Canterbury notes are not very specific; as Blake in an ag- 
grieved mood (perhaps induced by a growing sense of the failure 
of his exhibition) recalls his early ups and downs, he momently 
pushes back further and further the memory of his first acquaint- 
ance with Commerce. 

First he recalls how the once friendly Stothard ‘‘got his repu- 
tation as a draughtsman’’ from ‘‘those little prints which I en- 
graved after him five & twenty years ago.’’? The record of Blake’s 

5Letter of January 10, 1802, to Thomas Butts. 


‘The Prophetic Writings of William Blake, Oxford, 1926, 11, 328. 
7Ibid., 1, 330 (Notebook, pages 51-57). 
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BLAKE’S EXACTNESS IN DATES 469 
engraving after Stothard is incomplete, but up to 1784 the only 
extant engravings are for magazine illustration; the first separate 
print we know of is the ‘‘Zephyrus and Flora’’ published by Parker 
& Blake in December, 1784. Nothing survives from 1785 or 1786.* 
If Blake is referring to ‘‘little prints’’ begun in the first months 
of the print shop, he is writing in 1809. 

Next he speaks of ‘‘the manner in which my Character has been 
blasted these thirty years, both as an artist & a Man.’’ A difficult 
matter to date, of course; but if Blake is writing in 1809, he must 
have in mind the beginning of his efforts to find employment, i.e. 
the fall of 1779. His other allusions to that period as a turning point 
strengthen the probability of 1809 as the date of writing. 

Three paragraphs further along Blake is tracing the bad English 
Style of Engraving to ‘‘the Toilettes of Woolett & Strange’’ whom 
he knew ‘‘intimately, from their Intimacy with Basire, my Mas- 
ter.’’ He is now thinking back to the days of his apprenticeship, 
rather the middle than the end years. When he adds, ‘‘It is very 
true, what you [ye English Engravers, especially Woolett and 
Strange] have said for these thirty two Years. I am Mad or Else 
you are so,’’ he must be alluding to his first or a particular set of 
arguments with these engravers, in 1777-78 if we assume a date of 
1809-10 for the notes; the implication is that the first five or six 
years of Blake’s apprenticeship were relatively free of a quarrel- 
some rivalry with other English Engravers. 

Finally, describing his long knowledge of the ‘‘insatiable Maw’’ 
of Commerce, Blake declares that ‘‘Commerce Cannot endure In- 
dividual Merit . . . at least it is so in England, as I have found to 
my Cost these Forty Years.’’ Again, the range of reminiscence may 
strike some particular instance in Blake’s mind, but since he does 
not disclose it, we have little on which to base conjecture. Forty 
years, however, from 1809-10 carry back to 1769-70, the early years 
of Blake’s enrollment in Pars’s Drawing School (1768-72). It would 
seem that in some way, even in the infancy of his artistic career, 
Blake came up against the hostility to Individual Merit of the 
spectrous fiend of commercialism. 

Rearranging these dated reminiscences, we can see that they deal 





sAccording to information in Archibald G. B. Russell, The Engravings of 
William Blake, 1912, But much new information is to be expected in the forth- 
coming studies by Geoffrey Keynes and Ruthven Todd of the prints and paint- 
ings, respectively. 
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only apparently in round numbers and Falstaffian addition. Eyj. 
dently they point to clear-cut stages in Blake’s career — the dray. 
ing school, the defense of Basire against Woolett and Strange, the 
beginning of work as a journeyman engraver, and the period of the 
shop of Parker & Blake. Considering the exactness of similar ally. 
sions in Blake’s letters, I think it safe to conclude that the manv. 
script notes were written in 1809 rather than 1810. 

A demonstration of Blake’s manipulation of chronology in his 
prophetic books would take us far afield. It may be noted briefly, 
however, that here too the hypothesis that dates are historically 
accurate proves quite valuable. For example there is persuasive 
evidence concealed in the imaginal embroidery of the ‘‘ Preludium” 
of America: A Prophecy (1793) suggesting that the ‘‘fourteen 
suns’’ that elapse between the first and second births of Orc signify 
the fourteen years between the publication of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract (1762) and the Declaration of Independence (1776) ; and 
that the ‘‘twelve years’’ during which, according to the final page 
of America, reaction temporarily reigns triumphant signify the 
time between Yorktown (1781) and the execution of Louis XVI 
(1793) and not a poetic miscalculation, as editors have assumed, of 
the number of years ‘‘between the American and the French Revo- 
lutions.’’® 


*The Prophetic Writings, 1, 59n. 
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“THE MERMAID OF GALLOWAY” AND “‘LA BELLE 
DAME SANS MERCTI’’ 


By EuizasetH T. McLAvuGHLIN 
Washington Square College 


The genesis of ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’’ is a fascinating sub- 
ject for scholarly speculation. The theme of the fatal enchantress is 
traditional, and the title was identified long ago by Leigh Hunt. 
Numerous parallels to individual lines have been pointed out in 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Browne, Wieland, and elsewhere ;' but as 
Clapp points out,? there has been no adequate explanation of the 
macabre elements of the poem, believed by him to be related to 
a tale of vampirism which Keats may have read. While this tale 
and many of the other possible sources may well have contributed 
to the development of Keats’s conception, no single one accounts 
at the same time for the basic incident, the verse form, and many 
of the details. But an obscure Scottish ballad, ‘‘The Mermaid of 
Galloway,’’ could have suggested not only the knight’s adventure 
and the use of the ballad stanza, which Keats slightly altered, but 
also many images and cadences, including the lines Clapp selects 
for remark. Two of the poet’s close friends found this work a stim- 
ulus to artistic creation; and there is evidence to indicate that he 
himself read it shortly before composing ‘‘La Belle Dame sans 
Merci.’’ 

He unquestionably saw a painting illustrating the ballad. On 
April 15, 1819, thirteen days before he copied his own poem for 
George and Georgiana Keats, he had written them: ‘‘I went with 
Hunt to Sir John Leicester’s gallery — there I saw Northcote — 
Hilton — Bewick, and many more of great and Little note.’’* ‘‘The 
Mermaid’’ was one of William Hilton’s two pictures in Leicester’s 





1Claude L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
1936), 11, 595-599; Mary R. Thayer, ‘‘ Keats and Coleridge: ‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,’ ’’ Modern Language Notes, Lx (April, 1945), 270-272; L. G. 
L{ocke], ‘‘ Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ ’’ Ezplicator, v:1 (October, 
1946); Werner W. Beyer, Keats and the Daemon King (New York, 1947), 
pp. 243-250. 

2Edwin Clapp, ‘‘La Belle Dame as Vampire,’’ Philological Quarterly, xxvil 
(January, 1948), 89-92. 
’Letters, ed. M. B. Forman, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1931), 1, 345. 
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small collection of British art.* It depicts a man with a water-lily on 
his forehead lying dead on the lap of a slant-eyed mermaid whose 
arms are raised as if to weave a hypnotic spell. Certainly a poet 
so sensitive to the visual arts must have retained the picture in his 
memory — the sorceress, her wild eyes, her long hair, perhaps even 
the lily on her victim’s brow. More than probably, his conversation 
with his friend Hilton® turned upon the poetic source of the paint. 
ing. 

‘The Mermaid of Galloway,’’ probably itself derived from John 
Leyden’s ‘‘Mermaid,’’ formed part of Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song, a collection of Scottish poems, mostly by Allan 
Cunningham, which the editor, R. H. Cromek, had published in 
1810 as genuine popular folksongs. Almost unknown today, the 
poem was praised in its own time by such men as Hazlitt, Scott, 
and Wordsworth. Cunningham became an important literary figure 
of the twenties and thirties and made the acquaintance of several 
members of Keats’s circle through his work on the London Maga- 
zime and the Athenaeum. He may have met Keats in January, 1820, 
although this seems highly unlikely.* In 1819 he was obscure, and 
his authorship of the collection was suspected by few. But there is 
good reason to believe that the book itself, in particular ‘‘The Mer- 
maid of Galloway,’’ was known to Keats even before the conversa- 
tion with Hilton. 

Keats’s friend John Hamilton Reynolds had acknowledged the 
‘*beautiful . .. powerfully interesting’’ Scottish ballad as the source 
of The Naiad,’ a narrative poem which was published only shortly 
before they met in 1816, and which Keats certainly read. In early 
1818, about the time when Keats and Charles Wentworth Dilke 
were substituting for Reynolds as dramatic critics for John Scott’s 
Champion, that journal published two long articles enthusiastically 
reviewing Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song and mention- 
ing in a footnote the beauties of ‘‘The Mermaid of Galloway’’ and 


4John Young, A Catalogue of Pictures by British Artists in the Possession 
of Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart., with etchings from the whole collection 
(London, 1821), p. 22. The collection was complete for the 1819 showing. The 
ballad ‘‘obtained some celebrity’’ from the painting, according to Allan Cun- 
ningham, ‘‘Preface,’’ Sir Marmaduke Mazwell (London, 1822), p. ix. 

5On Keats’s friendship with Hilton, see H. E. Rollins, ‘‘Keats’s Letters,”’ 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xuvu (April, 1948), 143. 

6Forman (11, 490n.) suggests that the Scotchman Keats met at Taylor’s 
may have been Cunningham. But Cunningham’s acquaintance with Taylor prob- 
ably dated from the latter’s acquisition of the London Magazine in 1821. 
7*¢ Advertisement,’’ p. vii. 
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The Naiad. Years later, the anonymous author declared in the 
Athenaeum® that at the time of writing these articles he had dis- 
tributed many copies of Cunningham’s volume among his acquaint- 
ances and had thereby helped his ‘‘pet protegé’’ to fame. This 
critic can be identified almost certainly as one of Keats’s friends, 
and probably as Dilke.*® Thus it seems more than likely that Keats 
not only read the article, but also saw one of the copies of the book. 

In the light of this evidence, a passage from a letter Keats sent 
from Glasgow in 1818 may assume significance. Enclosing a few 
stanzas in the Scots language, he remarked: ‘‘The reason for my 
writing these lines was that Brown wanted to impose a Galloway 
song upon Dilke — but it won’t do.’’* The phrasing admits only 
one interpretation: Brown wished Keats to compose verses which 
they could present to Dilke as a traditional ballad. Whether or not 
they knew of Cunningham’s fraud, the words ‘‘Galloway song’’ 
suggest that they had heard of Cromek’s volume. 

Even if Keats had not read ‘‘The Mermaid of Galloway’’ before, 
he almost certainly did so in 1819. His preoccupation with fairies 
in late April might have originated in a reading of Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song. The topics of his famous conversa- 
tion with Coleridge could have been suggested by ‘‘The Mermaid 
of Galloway.’’ But the crucial evidence lies in the poems them- 
selves. A first glance convinces one only that in atmosphere and 
tone Cunningham’s rambling, heavily sensuous ballad is totally 
different from Keats’s concise, delicate evocation of faery lands for- 
lorn. A close inspection, however, reveals remarkable similarities, 
especially if Cunningham’s notes,’? as well as his poem, are taken 
into. consideration, and if we study the first version of ‘‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci’’'* rather than the revision published in the In- 
dicator. 

In Cunningham’s lengthy narrative, a mermaid lures a knight 
to her abode, learns of his intention to return to an earthly bride, 





sJanuary 25, pp. 58-59, February 1, pp. 74-75. 

**The Maid of Elvar,’’ April 28, 1832, p. 265. 

10Only four men are known to have written for both the Athenaewm and the 
Champion: Reynolds, Dilke, Lamb, and Horace Smith, all members of Keats’s 
circle. Neither Lamb nor Smith wrote leading reviews for the Athenaeum, and 
the modest Reynolds would not have praised his own poem in the Champion. 
Like the anonymous critic, Dilke was intimate with Cunningham in 1832. 

Letter to Tom Keats, July 10, Letters, 1, 196. 

12The notes were supposedly by Jean Walker, Cunningham’s future wife, 
but actually by the poet himself, 
18Letters, 11, 356-357. 
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and jealously kills him by knotting water-lilies among the ringlets 
en his brow. This scene is preceded by a page’s account of a warn- 
ing dream; it is followed by the knight’s appearance in a dream 
to his intended wife. Thus in ‘‘The Mermaid of Galloway,’’ as in 
‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’’ the situation is the familiar one of 
a man destroyed through his love of a creature from another world. 
In both poems dreams of disaster play an important part. But 
Keats writes a few stanzas rather than ten pages. He substitutes 
for a mermaid a ‘‘faery’s child’’; for visions concerning only the 
fate of the knight himself, a dream introducing a throng of pre- 
vious victims; for a murder motivated by jealousy, a mysterious 
wasting away which suggests infinite possibilities of interpreta- 
tion.’* 

Striking parallels of imagery and diction reinforce the basic sim- 
ilarities of the poems. The two passages which Clapp attributes to 
the influence of vampirism are much more easily explained by ref- 
erence to ‘‘The Mermaid of Galloway.’’ The repetition of the star- 
tlingly unusual image of gruesome lips renders more impressive the 
coincidence of the warning dreams: 


Keats: Cunningham: 
And there I dream’d Ah Woe be- I dreamed a dreary thing, master, 
tide! Whilk I am rad ye rede; 
The latest dream I ever dreamt I dreamed ye kissed a pair 0’ sweet 
On the cold hill side... lips 


; av That drapp’d o’ red heart’s blede. 
I saw their starv’d lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide. 
Keats’s description of the suffering knight, which also attracts 
Clapp’s attention, is again much like Cunningham’s: 


Keats: Cunningham: 
I see a lilly on thy brow She weaved owre his brow the white 
With anguish moist and fever dew, lilie . 


And on thy cheek a fading rose 


# 6c = . a2 * a 
Fast withereth too. My head is fu’ o’ burning pain 


O saft ye maun it bind.’’ 
His skin turned a’ o’ the red-rose hue, 
Wi’ draps o’ bludie sweat; 
And he laid his head ’mang the water 
lilies. 


Note the multiple parallels: burning, pain, sweat, rose, lily, brow. 
Might not Keats’s metaphorical lily indicate that he recalled the 
14See, for example, Locke; Don A. Keister, Explicator, v: 4 (February, 


1947); T. O. Mabbott, v: 7 (May, 1947); Bernard Breyer, vi: 3 (December, 
1947). 
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fatal water-lily so prominent in Hilton’s painting and in Cunning- 


99 


ham’s poem, where the words ‘‘lily’’ and ‘‘water-lily’’ are used 
interchangeably and lilies and roses are often contrasted? Keats’s 
original wording, deleted in the first version, wi. ‘1! see death’s 
lilly on thy brow.’’ If he did know Cunningham’s ) »«m, new light 
is thrown upon his ‘‘style of horror-stricken reticence and sugges- 
tion.’”’® Implicit in his restraint is all the grisly imagery of Cun- 
ningham. 

Few of the less significant points of similarity can be listed here. 
Not only the lily, but also the ‘‘kisses four’’ given the fairy at the 
end of a stanza may reflect the mermaid’s elaborate spells, since 
several magic numbers are used in her sorcery and the final cadence 
of one stanza emphasizes a number, ‘‘She knotted knurlés three.’’’® 
In both poems the knight’s death is associated with the advent of 
a chilly, barren winter after the flowers of summer; one or two 
unrelated phrases in Cunningham’s notes reinforce the impression 
of decay and desolation. In both poems the hero, who has listened 
to the song of a supernatural being, is punished by never again 
hearing birdsong. Compare : 

Keats: Cunningham: 

a) and sing a) She raised a lightsome sang. 

A faery’s song. b) An’ sung a bridal sang. 
c) In every bird which sung.?7 

b) And no birds sing. d) [The mermaid’s victim] ne’er 
hears the sang o’ the laverock 
again. 

It is worth noting, too, that just as Keats’s lady seems to vow ‘‘I 

love thee true,’’ so Cowehill’s earthly bride cries more sincerely : 


She who sings this sang in thy praise 
Shall love thee leal an’ true. 

Finally, it is interesting that in ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’’ for 
the first and only time in all his poetry,’* Keats uses the word 
‘“gloam,’’ which he may have found in Cunningham’s notes. 

Was ‘‘The Mermaid of Galloway’’ a principal source of ‘‘La 
Belle Dame sans Merci’’? The chief argument against this conclu- 
sion is the lack of any reference to the poem in Keats’s letters or 





1sCambridge History of English Literature, x11, 96, cited by Clapp, p. 89. 

Keats merrily discussed ‘‘seven’’ and ‘‘score’’ as possible alternatives 
to ‘‘four’’; Cunningham mentioned the number seven among others. 

1th) and ¢) relate to Cowehill’s earthly bride. 

18Baldwin, Broughton, Evans, Hebel, Stelter, and Thayer, A Concordance 
fo the Poems of John Keats (Washington, 1917), p. 141. 
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in Hunt’s note in the Indicator. But evidence on the other side is 
stronger: the visit to Leicester’s gallery; the enthusiasm of Rey- 
nolds and perhaps Dilke; and finally the many parallels between 
the two ballads, parallels which are individually insignificant but 
collectively impressive. It is almost impossible to conclude that so 
many coincidences accumulated fortuitously; ‘‘The Mermaid of 
Galloway’’ must have provided the initial stimulus for the compo- 
sition of Keats’s poem. If so, some of the infinitely greater sug- 
gestive power of the latter arises from omission; some from the 
echoes of other poetry which Cunningham’s words set ringing; 
some from association with deeply felt personal experience. The 
imaginative processes of selection, association, and integration 
might be well exemplified by the metamorphosis of the mermaid of 
Galloway into la belle dame sans merci. 
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MILTON AND MICHAEL PSELLUS 
By Rosert H. WEstT 


University of Georgia 


Among the authors who are minor but acknowledged sources for 
Paradise Lost one whose contribution has never been fully noted 
is the eleventh century Byzantine demonologist, Michael Psellus. 
The only passage ordinarily referred to Psellus is Book I, lines 
423-31 as checked in the Columbia Index: 

For Spirits when they please 
Can either Sex assume, or both, so soft 
And uncompounded is their Essence pure, 
Not ti’d or manacl’d with joynt or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose 
Dilated or condens’t, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aerie purposes, 
And works of love or Enmity fulfill. 

This reference is owing to Bishop Newton, who says that ‘‘these 
notions about Spirits seem to have been borrow’d from Michael 
Psellus his dialogue about the operation of Demons, where a story 
is related of a Demon’s appearing in the shape of a woman; and 
upon this a doubt is rais’d whether some demons are males, and 
others females; and it is asserted that they can assume either sex, 
and take what shape and color they please, and contract or dilate 
themselves at pleasure, as they are of an aery nature. ... Such an 
extraordinary scholar was Milton, and such use he made of all sorts 
of authors.’’ This is almost the sum of comment on Milton and 
Psellus, though several editors have re-written Newton to suit the 
style of their own notes. 

Newton’s closing sentence, implying as it does that Psellus was 
quaint and obscure in Milton’s time, is misleading. Demonology 
was virtually a dead study when Newton edited Paradise Lost, but 
it was far from dead when Milton wrote Paradise Lost, and among 
all the host of its authorities perhaps none but the Pseudo-Dionysius 
was more often mentioned than Psellus. The prominence he had in 
sixteenth century demonology is clear in the corresponding promin- 
ence which the great rationalist, Reginald Scot, gives to ridicule 
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of him.’ Among seventeenth English demonologists who cite him, 
some quite fully, are John Salkeld, Robert Burton, Robert Fludd, 
Joseph Mede, Thomas Heywood, Andrew Willet, Henry More, 
Ralph Cudworth, and Benjamin Camfield. George Pictorius, Cor. 
nelius Agrippa, and Jerome Cardan, savants of Europe-wide repu. 
tation, seem to rate Psellus as perhaps their highest authority on 
demons. Two others of even greater stature that note Psellus, both 
mentioned by Milton, are Jean Bodin and Jerome Zanchy. John 
Wier and Pierre Le Loyer, among the most learned of Renaissance 
demonologists, use Psellus extensively, and many orthodox Catholic 
witchmongers such as Peter Binsfield and Nicholas Remy refer to 
him. 

In short, a man of erudition who read and wrote about demons 
would come across so many references to Psellus and so many 
expositions of his ideas as almost to be compelled to read Psellus 
himself. 

To do this was not difficult. Psellus’ demonology was most of it 
in two brief works: a dialogue tywd%eos 7H re0i Samovev, translated 
into Latin by Pierre Moreau and published in Paris in 1577, and 
a shorter treatise identical with the dialogue in much of its doctrine 
and even of its phrasing, translated by Ficino and published re- 
peatedly with the De Mysteriis of Iamblicus and the Pimander of 
Trismegistus as Psellus) De Daemonibus.* The dialogue was pub- 
lished again at Paris in 1615 with the original text and Moreau’s 
translation. There had been an Italian translation published at 
Venice in 1545 and a French one at Paris about 1576. 

But in spite of Psellus’ prominence and accessibility, that Milton 
used him so directly as he seems to have done is somewhat surpris- 
ing, for Psellus had little of tone, association, or doctrine, we would 
think, to catch Milton’s sympathy and much to alienate it. His 
demonology was grotesque in its main features and thoroughly un- 
anthropomorphic. He has few ties with classical writers, unless 
the later Neo-Platonists may be called classical, and though he has 
some points in common with the Fathers of the Church, his general 


1See the Discourse of Devils and Spirits (London, 1584), chapter 4. 

2The Greek title: tiva xegi Saudvwv. The De Daemonibus appeared sik 
times between 1497 and 1641 and Moreau’s translation of the dialogue four 
times between 1615 and 1654. Of these the last two appearences were it 
Margarinus de La Bigne’s Magna Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum et Antiquorum 
Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum. For Psellus bibliography see Chr. Zervos, Un 
Philosophe Neopiatonicien de XIeSiecle Michel Psellos, Paris 1920. Zervos 
seems, however, to confuse the dialogue with the De Daemonibus. He is cor 
rected by Karel Svoboda, La Demonologie de Michel Psellos, Brno, 1927. 
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tone is not churchly, but rather of secular curiosity. No demon- 
strated borrowing by Spenser or Tasso or any hexameral writer 
before Milton except the flat and tedious Heywood helps to make 
him respectable. He gives only a nod to the Bible, so that sys- 
tematic theologians such as Ames, Wolleb, and Ursinus could have 
no more use for him than could Milton himself in the Christian 
Doctrine. Andrew Willet, one of the Protestant commentators on 
Genesis with whom Milton had much in common, scouts the opin- 
ions of Psellus as fanciful, and Zanchy, another and greater com- 
mentator, quotes them soberly but holds that many of them are 
too curious altogether. In short, Psellus on demons was one of 
those suspect authorities whom a godly seventeenth century writer 
conventionally knew and distrusted, a learned man to whom Chris- 
tian controversialists appealed with caution.® 

The approval Psellus had in the Renaissance was chiefly among 
oecultists like Agrippa, Fludd, and the unassailable latitudinarian, 
Henry More — men who bowed to the Bible indeed, but often spent 
themselves on speculation far beyond the sober warrant of its text. 
Psellus shared their anomalous reputation as he shared that of 
lamblichus and Trismegistus with whose works the De Daemonibus 
was always bound. 

To classify Psellus among Milton’s sources, then, we have to 
leave the categories set up by Professor E. N. 8. Thompson in what 
has been justly called the most able running account of the sources 
of Paradise Lost,* and go to a somewhat off-color class that looks 
back to Milton’s early interest in Pythagoras and Trismegistus. 
It is that ‘‘borderland between philosophy and occultism’’ that 
seems to us now too fantastic genuinely to have attracted Milton 
but which had a different air in his time and which, at any rate, 
he did flirt with.® 





3For Willet on Psellus see Hexapla in Genesin, the commentary on Genesis 
vi. For Zanchius, see De Operibus Dei, II, IV, xvii, 205; xix, 208 in the Operwm 
Theologicorum, Geneva, 1613. 

4Essays on Milton (New Haven, 1914). See G. C. Taylor, Milton’s Use of 
Du Bartas (Cambridge, 1934) p. 4. 

5See James Holly Hanford, ‘‘The Youth of Milton’’ in the University of 
Michigan Publications in Language and Literature, 1, 150. Mr. Harris Fletcher, 
in opposing M. Saurat’s claims for the Zohar, said that ‘‘the dubious char- 
acter of the work was just as well recognized in the seventeenth century as it 
is today’’ (see ‘‘ Milton and Yossipon,’’ Studies in Philology, xx1 [1924] 496), 
with the reasonable implication that we would hardly expect Milton to use it. 
But as for Psellus, Milton did use him in spite of his ‘‘ dubious character.’’ 

I do not want to overstate the dubiety of Psellus’ character. He wrote much 
besides his demonology and was respected for it. He even wrote much against 
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Are we to think, then, that if, as Mr. C. S. Lewis strongly con. 
tends,® Milton aimed at a ‘“‘literally true picture of angels’’ his 
close following of Psellus shows him genuinely bound to Psellus’s 
ideas on demons? Professor Hanford says that ‘‘there is no reason 
to suppose that [Milton] ever committed himself seriously to the 
intellectual extravagances of Henry More,’ and the judgment 
seems good. On the other hand, Mr. Lewis’s is equally good. My 
purpose here is to reconcile them by showing Milton’s full use of 
Psellus and in what sense he may be supposed to have accepted 
Psellus’s ideas. 


II 


In Paradise Lost besides their power to change sex, shape, size, 
and brilliance because of their simple substance, demons are ex- 
pressly said to yield under blows but renew themselves quickly, 
and however wounded to suffer no death since they are ‘‘vital in 
every part.’’ They change color with their emotions, engage in the 
most intimate of amorous play, and can truly eat with man. This 
is almost the sum of Milton’s statement on what both he and 
Psellus might have called the bodily nature of demons as distinct 
from their history, their names, and organization, their morals, and 
their hellish pastimes and earthly missions. It is the most formal 
‘part of Milton’s demonology, though perhaps the least important 
part of it for his purpose of justifying God’s ways. 

The definite parallels between: Milton and Psellus are more than 
half a dozen and include all the items above but the last two. Both 
Milton and Psellus group them in two rather brief passages, which 
in Milton explain many others. In the passage glossed by Newton 
five ideas are joined: (1) demons can ‘‘assume”’ either sex or both’ 


demonology and against magic. His demonology itself could be published in 
seventeenth century France with a collection of the Fathers under the im- 
primatur of the Roman church (see note 2 above). But his general intellectual 
place in the eyes of the Renaissance was certainly with the Neo-Platonics 
presented by Ficino, and it could win him only a very mixed honor among 
persons of strong religious outlook in seventeenth century England. As for the 
evidences of rationalism (themselves equivocal) in his life and writings, they 
were not much known or noticed in the Renaissance and would not in themselves 
have improved his reputation with the godly any more than Agrippa’s opposi- 
tion to the Malleus Maleficarum helped his. On Psellus’ opposition to theurgy 
see Zervos, op. cit., p. 199ff., and for his doubts of demons, Svoboda, op. cit., 
p. 54ff. 

6Preface to Paradise Lost (London, 1942), p. 105. 

7Hanford, op. cit., p. 150. ; 

8In the light of all European demonology and particularly of Psellus, this 
seems to mean that demons can appear of either sex or of first one and then 
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(2) by virtue of their uncompounded substance, which (3) lets 
them take what shape they like, (4) expand and contract them- 
selves, (5) make themselves bright or dark. Psellus presents exact- 
ly these ideas in Milton’s order. Newton quotes the passage from 
the Dialogue; that in the De Daemonibus is perhaps even closer 
to Milton and more compact.’ Psellus is discussing the appearance 
of demons as women and whether it indicates sexual impulse in 
them; his authority, a perhaps fictitious monk whom he ealls 
Marcus, settles the matter: 


.. nullus daemon suapte natura mas est, vel foemina. Compositorum enim 
sunt huiusmodi passiones: corpora verO daemonum simplicia sunt ductu, 
flexuque; facilia, ad omnemque; configurationem naturaliter apta. sicut enim 
nubes suspicimus nunc hominum, nune ursorum, nune draconum, aliortiimue 
praeferre figuras, sic & corpora daemonum: sed hoe interest, quod nubes 
externis agitatae ventis figuras varias agunt, daemones autem proprio concilio, 
prout ipsi volunt, corporum formas in se variant, & modé in breviorem molem 
contrahuntur modo rursus in longiorem se extendunt. Quemadmodum lumbricis 
videtur accidere ob. substantiam meliorem, ductdque facillimam: neque solim 
magnitudine in eis diuersitas accidit, verum etiam figuras, corloresque; variant 
multiformes: corpus enim daemonis ad utrumque est natura paratum . qua 
enim ratione est natura facilé cedens, sic in varias figurarum species trans- 
formatur, qua vero aéreum est diuersos aéris instar colores subit. Sed aér 
quidem ab extrinseco coloratur, corpus vero daemonis ab intima phantasi¢ 
actione species colorum accipit. quemadmodum nobis expauescentibus genae 
palleseunt, verecundia verd affectis rubescunt, anima verd prout sic, aut sic 
aficitur, passiones eiusmodi in corpus, similiter traducente eadem ratione de 
daemonibus est putandum. (Section III) 


Psellus’ comparison here of the demon’s dilation and contraction 
to that of the earthworm has little in common, granted, with 
Milton’s to giants and pigmies in his passage at the end of Book I, 
when the devils shrink themselves to crowd into Pandaemonium. 
But as Psellus’ purposes were altogether expository it is not sur- 
prising that his analogy does not fit Milton’s grander end. How 
commonplace the comparison to giants and pigmies is may be seen 
in the fact that Cornelius Agrippa, for instance, in expounding 
Psellus did use it.?° 

As Addison and others after him have noted, the passage in Milton 


—_——_ 


the other. Some demonologies ascribe true sex and even propagation of their 
species to demons, but none suggests that they can change sex or be simul- 
taneously of both sexes except in appearance. 

®Miss Irene Samuel, Plato and Milton (Ithaca, 1947), p. 36, says that 
Milton probably knew Psellus in Ficino’s translation. She gives no reason for 
thinking he would know the De Daemonibus rather than the dialogue and no 
treason that I can detect appears in his use of Psellus. 

10See Three Books of Occult Philosophy translated out of the Latin by J. F. 
(London, 1651), 111, xviii, 400: ‘‘. . . some heightening themselves to the length 
of a giant’s body, and again shrinking themselves up to the smallness of the 
Pigmies, and changing themselves into divers forms. .. .’” 
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on demons’ power to condense and dilate themselves supplies the 
rationalization not only for the contracted multitude at ease in 
Pandaemonium, but for Satan’s expansion of himself against the 
angelic guard in Paradise. Milton’s phrase on demons’ power to 
be bright or obscure similarly supplies a rationalization — in the 
light of Psellus’ account of this power — for the guard’s turning 
fiery red as it bends its horns in toward Satan and for Raphael’s 
blush (which Walter Raleigh thought a shocking specimen of 
Milton’s invention)'! when Adam asks about angelic love. 

The second passage in Paradise Lost that seems from Psellus is 
in Book VI, lines 326 following. When Michael struck Satan down 
‘“The griding sword with discontinuous wound Pass’d through 
him, but the’Ethereal substance clos’d Not long divisible. . . .” 
Then while Satan bled, his party rescued him and carried him to 
his chariot, ‘‘Gnashing for anguish and despite and shame... .” 


Yet soon he heal’d; for Spirits that live throughout 
Vital in every part, not as frail man 

In Entrailes, Heart or Head, Liver or Reines, 
Cannot but by annihilating die; 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can the fluid Aire: 

All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all Eare, 

All Intellect, all Sense, and as they please 

They limb themselves and colour, shape or size 
Assume as likes them best, condense or rare. 


Milton has here three ideas which Psellus also connects closely 
in both the Dialogue and the De Daemonibus: the demon’s pain 
when his substance is cut, his quick and thorough healing, and his 
‘‘nan-organic’’ substance.’* The De Daemonibus closes thus: 


Sed profectd in iis, quae sentiunt, non neruus ipse est, qui sentit, sed qui 
eis spiritus inest. Quapropter si atteratur neruus, si frigesiat, si quid aliter 
patiatur, spiritu videlicet in spiritum misso, sit dolor. Nempe compositum 
nunquam per se doloret, sed quando participat spiritum, quo quidem priuatum 
priuatur & sensu. Daemonicum itaque corpus per totum se naturaliter sensuale 
secundum partes singulas absque medio videt, audit, tangit, patiturque; tan- 
gendo, & diuisum dolet, sicut & corpora solida. Sed hoc interest, quod corpora 
quidem solida, diuisa cum sunt, aut vix, aut nunquam restituuntur, corpus 
verO daemonum, ubi secatur, mox in se iterum recreatur, & coalescit, sicut 
aquae, aérisque; partes, quando aliquid intercidit solidum, sed & dictu velocius 
daemonicus spiritus in se reuertitur. Dolet tamen interea, dum diuiditur, 
quamobrem aciem ferri metuit, idque; animaduertentes, qui fugare daemones 
moliuntur, tela, & enses in rectum ibi constituunt, qud nolunt daemones aduen- 
tare, atque; alia machinantur tum oppositis passionibus propulsantes, tum 
congrua quadam affectione mulcentes. (Section VI) 


11Walter Raleigh, Milton (London, 1900), p. 113. 
12This term ‘‘pan-organic’’ for the demons’ substance I borrow from Mr. 
C. 8. Lewis, op. cit., p. 110. 
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Milton’s lines on the pain Satan suffers from his wound and on 
its swift healing the commentators usually refer to Robert Burton, 
who mentions in his torrential ‘‘ Digression of Spirits’’ that Psellus 
holds demons bodily and that ‘‘they feel pain if they be hurt... 
or stroken: & if their bodies be cut, with admirable celerity they 
come together again.’’ But Psellus himself is plainly closer than 
Burton to Milton in that he (1) links with these ideas that of the 
pan-organicism of demons, (2) mentions the mortality of bodies 
more solid than those of demons, the comparative difficulty they 
have in re-creating themselves, (3) has an approximation of Mil- 
ton’s figure of the ‘‘fluid Aire.’’ 

This figure of the futile cleaving of the air scholars have cited 
repeatedly as a parallel between Paradise Lost and Hamlet and 
Macbeth: ‘‘. . . it is as the air invulnerable And our vain blows 
malicious mockery . . .’’ and ‘‘ As easy may’st thou the intrenchant 
air With thy keep sword impress as make me bleed.’’ Certainly 
these are parallels, but certainly too the figure is a very ordinary 
and obvious one (as Verity remarks) and can indicate a source only 
when joined with other items in the same passage.”* 

Keightley suggested a parallel from Rabelais as what ‘‘ Milton 
had in his mind’’: ‘‘Car, parlant en vraye diabologie de Tolete, ie 
confess que les Diables vrayement no peuuent par coups d’espée 
mourir: mais ie maintiens, scelon la dicte diabologie, qu’ilz peuuent 
patir solution de continuité. Comme si tu coupois de trauers aveques 
ton bragmard une flambe de feu ardent, ou une grosse et obscure 
fumée. Et crient comme Diables a ce sentement de solution, laquelle 
leur est doloreuse en Diable.’’'* This will do in general, of course, 
but like Burton’s passage is not so close to Milton as is Psellus. 
Whatever the indebtedness may be among Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, all of them are drawing on a tradition that has in 
Psellus one of its most widely known rationalizations. 

Milton’s third idea—that spirits are vital in every part — 





18The lines from Hamlet are I, i, 145-6 and the correspondence to Milton 
is noted by Verity and Merritt Y. Hughes in their editions and by Alvin Thaler, 
“The Shakespearian Element in Milton,’?’ PMLA, xu (1925), 645. The lines 
from Macbeth are V, viii, 8, and are noted by Newton, Todd, and Verity and 
by George Coffin Taylor in ‘‘Shakespeare and Milton Again,’’ Studies in 


. Philology, xxm1 (1926), 189. Henry More in The Praeexistency of the Soul, 


stanza 42, uses the figure ‘Close quick as cloven aire,’ in expounding Psellus’ 
doctrine, and Agrippa, op. cit., III, xix, 403, also says the demonic body ‘‘ comes 
together again, as air and water.’’ 

14See Keightley’s note in his edition of Milton’s poems. The reference he 
gives to Rabelais is iii, 23. 
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editors usually gloss by citing Pliny’s Natural History, ii, 5: 
‘‘Quacunque in parte, totus est sensus, totus visus, totus auditus, 
totus animae, totus animi, totus sui.’’ This is reasonably close to 
Milton’s ‘‘ All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all Eare, all Intel. 
lect, all Sense .. .’’ but it is Pliny’s description of the universal 
God. Did Milton simply transfer it to devils? At any rate he had 
no need of such a transfer; it had been made for him centuries 
before by the Neo-Platonists, levying perhaps on the Stoics,’* and 
was a commonplace in the demonology of the seventeenth century, 
Henry More, for instance, affirms it in his poem on the Prae- 
existency of the Soul, re-affirms it in the Antidote against Atheism, 
and takes it back in the Immortality of the Soul.* Although 
Psellus is not word for word with Milton, his meaning is plainly 
Milton’s when he says that the demonic body all over itself without 
media sees, hears, touches, and feels. 

This is about the sum of what in Milton’s demonology is plainly 
Psellian.’7 Nowhere but in Psellus, I believe, or someone levying 
closely on him could Milton have found these ideas joined as he has 
joined them. Many demonologists give rather full summaries of 
Psellus’ ideas and conceivably Milton might have used one of them 


—- Cardan’s, perhaps, or Henry More’s.’* But though he might, we 
have no reason to think that he did, and even if he did the real 
debt is to Psellus, whose contribution to European demonology was 
definitive and was faithfully acknowledged by most of those who 
used him. 


15See Svoboda, op. cit., p. 25. 

16In the Antidote against Atheism More simply says in passing that he still 
holds what he said in the Praeexistency of the Soul: ‘‘She is one Orb of Sense, 
all Eye, all aiery Ear’’ as applicable to ‘‘other Genii or Spirits’’ besides the 
separate human soul. (See chapter xiv, p. 131 of the Antidote in More’s 
Several Philosophical Writings, London, 1712.) In the Immortality of the Sou, 
however, More says that ‘‘the perceptive faculty reaches not through the whole 
Soule, but is confined to a certain part... .’’ (See ml, ii, 343 of the 1659 
edition. ) 

17Much else in Psellus, of course, resembles Milton in a general way. For 
instance, they both held demons corporeal and that the substance of the fallen 
was darkened, and that demons lived in the elements and might be classified 
according to them. But these ideas had been common property among the 
Fathers and among medieval and Renaissance writers in dozens. 

18In De Rerum Varietate (Lyons, 1580), xvi, xciii, 805ff., Cardan gives 
several hundred words to a synopsis of Psellus and does not omit any of the 
ideas Milton uses. He preserves Psellus’ order, moreover. More gives all the 
ideas but the pan-organicism in stanzas 36-42 of the Pracexistency of the Sow 
and adds it later (see note 15 above). Zanchius gives most of the ideas Milton 
used (see note 2 above), and Wier gives most (see the Histoires, Disputes, et 
Discours . . . des Diables, des Magiciens Infames, Sorciers, et Empoisonneurs, 
I, xiii, 67-8 of the Paris reprint of 1885. 
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III 


As Mr. C. 8. Lewis has made plain, an important question for 
understanding the passages in Paradise Lost on the bodily nature 
of angels is whether or not Milton believed in angels as he showed 
them. Mr. Lewis holds that Milton intended a ‘‘literally true pic- 
ture of what they probably were according to the up-to-date pneu- 
matology of his century’’ and that he did not, therefore, improvise 
them poetically as Samuel Johnson seemed to think. Mr. Lewis’s 
reason is that he finds in Milton some correspondences to Burton 
and Wier and Henry More. Milton’s demonology, he seems to say, 
was put into his hand by the fact that it had status as a specula- 
tive science; Milton simply selected from its findings, leaving its 
features recognizable for the sake of authenticity.’® 

Mr. Lewis’s general position seems good. But perhaps the way 
in which Milton ‘‘believed’’ this speculation of More’s and Psellus’s 
ought to be distinguished from the way in which he believed the 
items of his demonology that he derived from the Christian religion. 

First of his sources in authority, of course, is the Bible. The 
Christian Doctrine shows that Milton accepted Biblical angels quite 
literally as part of the faith necessary to salvation, that he believed 
in their personal creation and fall, their free will, such names as 
the Bible gave, and the terms of their rank. Like Augustine, how- 
ever, Milton does not think that the Bible’s spare references to 
angels license any merely curious conjecture. In the Christian 
Doctrine he brings up short: ‘‘To push our speculations further on 
this subject is to incur the apostle’s reprehension. Col. ii. 18. 
‘Intruding into those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed 
up by his fleshly mind.’ ’’*° 

But for Paradise Lost Milton had to intrude far into these unseen 
matters and in doing it he could not ignore persons of standing 
who had done it before him: godly theologians concerned to inter- 
pret Scripture and to propagate the faith, and curious philosophers 
concerned to build theory of the spirit world or perhaps a secret 
practice with it. Of the theologians Augustine was the chief and 
model. Of the carnal theorists, foremost in Milton’s day was Henry 
More, who in the preface to his Immortality of the Soul acknowl- 
edges a ‘‘further and more palpable evidence’’ from religion but 

l9’Lewis, op. cit., chapter xv. What Lewis gets from Burton and Wier is 


what they themselves take from Psellus. 
20See 1, vii, 37 in vol. xv of the Columbia edition. 
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says that he writes here wholly by his natural lights. Like him, of 
course, was Psellus, of whom Cardan discreetly remarks that though 
a Christian and hence of the opinion of Christians, he relies much 
for his knowledge of demons on experience.*' 

Now, in whatever has to do with the history or moral nature of 
angels Milton stays close to the Bible and the theologians who 
interpret it. Thus, for instance, he held that angels were probably 
made before the world and that the elect stood by their own 
strength. In these matters he was with a minority and the very 
explicitness of his stand in both the Christian Doctrine and Para- 
dise Lost shows his serious regard of the theological controversies. 
The lines in Paradise Regained on ‘‘false-titled Sons of God’’ (II, 
179) similarly show that he took seriously the controversy over 
whether the Sons of God who begot giants were fallen angels or 
progeny of Seth; he agreed with a revered majority on this question 
and went out of his way to keep the point straight that incubi were 
not the Sons of God.*? Plainly he considered the demonology of the 
theologians in such things to be a worthy elaboration of the Bible; 
he could hardly have used it as casually in Paradise Lost as he used 
mere natural speculation. 

But when it came to the minutiae of demonology, he had little rea- 
son to be truly regardful of authority, for the minutiae might not 
matter at all for the faith and they were obscure in Scripture. 
Milton makes no choice, for instance, between the various methods 
of voice production which demonologists proposed for Satan in the 
serpent: ‘‘Tongue Organic or impulse of vocal air.’’ (IX, 530)*° 

But though in Paradise Lost Milton took such matters lightly, 
he would at the same time avail himself of a serviceable item that 
did not counter Holy Writ. As a matter of fact, he could handle 
small points of Scripture even with an easy poetical bending to a 
demonological tradition that suited his tale. Thus, for instance, he 
chooses to take Lucifer as another name for Satan, though he very 

21Cardan, op. cit., XVI, xcii, 805. 

. — my forthcoming note on ‘‘ Milton’s Sons of God’’ in Modern Language 
: "28For one version of how Satan ‘‘abused the tongue and mouth of the 
serpent’’ see William Perkins’ Discourse of the Damned Art of Witcheraft, 
1, 612, in his Works, Cambridge, 1613. Dozens of demonologists speculate on 
how spirits make words audible to men. See, for instance, Henry Boguet’s 
An Examen of Witches, chapter x, in Montague Summers’ edition, London, 


1929; Nicholas Remy, Demonolatry, 1, viii, 30 in Summers’ edition, London, 
1930; Cornelius Agrippa, op. cit., Il, xxiii. 
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probably understood quite well that Isaiah xiv. 12, the text that gave 
him his only Biblical warrant, meant by Lucifer the king of Baby- 
lon, not the king of hell.** And in the same way he seems to apply 
the name Ariel to a devil for no better reason than that an inter- 
pretation of Isaiah xxix. 2 discredited as early as Jerome held it to 
signify a god of the Moabites. Plainly he was serving his fiction 
in these uses, not his doctrine. In the same casual way he perhaps 
lifted the names Zophiel, Abdiel, and Uzziel from an outrageous 
manual of Cabalistic incantations.2> But this putative borrowing 
from the Sepher Raziel does not indicate that Milton had any prac- 
tical Faustian curiosity about spirits or any intellectual alliance 
with the Cabala. It indicates merely that he knew the Cabala and 
found a fragment of it convenient to his literary uses. 

Details from Psellus Milton could select in the same way; they 
were widely known conjecture on some phases of demonology about 
which Scripture implied much and said little. Did he offer his bit 
of Psellus, then, as ‘‘up-to-date pneumatology’’ ‘‘literally true’’? 
Quite possibly, if ‘‘true’’ here means nothing more than ‘plausible 
and not contradicting Scripture.’ But he was not bound, of course, 
to Psellus’s ideas as a whole nor to the type of thought Psellus 
represented. 

As a matter of fact, Milton is so little committed by his borrow- 
ings from Psellus that though they are a considerable and char- 
acteristic part of Psellus’s complete doctrine, they do not have in 
Paradise Lost at all the stamp of the original. According to Psellus, 
an angel’s proper shape is spherical and a demon’s oblong. A 
demon has seed, though no members or sex, and spawns animalculae. 
He leaves behind him excrement and the cinders of his burning by 
hell fire, speaks to men by slipping directly into their minds, and 
absorbs like a sponge a humorous nourishment. Of these notions 
Milton has not a hint. The somewhat less grotesque matter that he 
does borrow is merely what will fit into his necessarily anthropo- 
morphic scheme of heaven and hell and their inhabitants -to give 
his angels the scope and oddity desirable for his tale. 





24In the Christian Doctrine Milton does not give Lucifer among the names 
of the fallen angels. The application of the name to Belshazzar was common 
among the commentators of the time. See, for instance, Milton’s enemy, 
Bishop Hall, The Invisible World Discovered, ut, i, 397, in Vol. VIII of his 
Works, Oxford, 1837. 

25On these three names and on Ariel see my forthcoming ‘‘The Names of 
Milton’s Angels,’’ in Studies in Philology. 
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Another way in which Milton distorts Psellus is in ignoring the 
fact that most of Psellus’s ideas on transformation and recreation 
of demonic substance have to do with demons as they are in rela- 
tion to man. Milton uses the ideas entirely in describing the rela- 
tion of spirit to spirit. In the passage in Book I, Milton notably 
does not speak of the bodies of demons, which might have been 
taken to signify ‘assumed’ bodies, but of their ‘‘essence pure,’’ and 
has them change their size and shape to each other, whereas Psellus 
in his parallel passage is talking of apparitions to men. The sword 
that girds through Satan in Book VI is a celestial weapon from the 
armory of God; the sword Psellus speaks of as frightening to 
demons is the earthly steel. So keen a polemist and practised a 
metaphysician as Milton would not be likely to overlook these dis- 
crepancies between himself and his source if he were standing be- 
hind this part of his demonology as doctrine. Clearly that source 
was to him chiefly a literary convenience, far too unscriptural and 
too detailed for doctrine. 

Most pointed of Milton’s departures from Psellus is the way he 
has Raphael eat. Psellus is one of the few demonologists who sup- 
pose, as Milton seems to, that spirits require food.** Yet after fol- 
lowing him closely in other things, Milton ignores him in this to 
have Raphael eat as a man does. He could hardly have had Raphael 
suck up nourishment like a sponge, of course; in rejecting Psellus 
here Milton was consulting the interests of his fiction. 

Milton’s selections from Psellus and his rejections considered 
together would seem to indicate that he used Psellus only as a 
convenience to help him make the marvellous probable, as Addison 
notes. If ever Milton was moved to take Platonic demonology 
seriously the sign of it is not in his use of Psellus. This is not to 
say, of course, that he took his angels and demons as Goethe and 
Coleridge took theirs ; angels were created personal beings to Milton, 
as they were to John Wesley after him. But fundamentally Milton 


26Mr. P. L. Carver has pointed out in his ‘‘The Angels in Paradise Lost,”’ 
veview of English Studies, xvi (1940) 415, that Tertullian and Duns Scotus 
held for the ‘‘true’’ eating of angels. But Mr. B. Rajan in a note to his 
Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader, shows out of Peter Martyr 
that this was not a ‘‘true’’ eating in the sense of indicating need and 
assimilation. Tertullian and Duns are in substantial agreement with Peter 
Martyr and with Augustine (City of God, x111, xxii) and with Zanchy (op. cit, 
11, ix, 82ff.) that though angels do not deceive men but truly eat as the Bible 
says (Genesis xviii), it is not from need nor to their nourishment. Mr. Lewis 
cites the Immortality of the Soul (111, ix, 6) as saying that spirits ‘‘may have 
their times of refection, for pleasure at least, if not necessity.’’ 
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was of the spare yet determined stamp of St. Augustine and Calvin 
in his demonology rather than of the joyfull fullness of the later 
Neo-Platonists and Henry More. His link with these latter is that 
he had a story to tell which led him beyond the Bible into fields 
where he had certainly ample learning to go as he pleased. 


BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY! 

During the sixteenth century, four editions of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries were published in English translation. The earliest of 
these came out in 1530 and was entitled Julius Cesars commen- 
taryes, Newly translatyd owte of laten into englyshe, as much as 
cocernyth thys realm of England somtyme callyd Brytayne. It was 
a folio edition only thirty-six pages long, with the Latin curiously 
printed in the margin of the text; and, as the title reveals, it cov- 
ered only a portion of Book IV of the original. Although the trans- 
lator — generally considered to be John Tiptoft, Earl of Worces- 
ter°— abbreviated the beginning somewhat,* he faithfully repro- 
duced and translated the whole account of the British campaign. 
Obviously he undertook this work as a contribution to English his- 
tory, particularly since he considered Caesar to be ‘‘the eldyst hys- 
toryer of all other... that ever wrote of thys realme of England.’” 
In so doing, he fathered the first English translation of Caesar and 
one of the earliest sixteenth-century histories of England. 

Apparently this book caused little stir among the reading pub- 
lic, for it was not until thirty-five years later, in 1565, that Caesar’s 
Jommentaries was again offered to Englishmen in translation. This 
time the work was done by Arthur Golding under the title of The 
eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar conteyning his martiall ez- 
ploytes in the Realme of Gallia and the Countries bordering uppon 
the same. 

In his dedication to Sir William Cecil, Golding apologized for 
his ‘‘owne want of experience not onely in matters of warre, but 
also in divers other things wherof this History entreateth.’’ Never- 


1Material for this paper was obtained through funds granted by the Uni 
versity of Utah Research Committee. 

2DNB, xix, 893. Tiptoft died in 1470, so his translation was at least sixty 
years old when finally published. 

3The Latin account appearing in the margin of the book begins: ‘‘Esar m 
Britaniam proficissi contendit, . . .’’? Ordinarily, the Commentaries has this 
beginning: ‘‘ Exigua parte ad septentriones vergit, maturae sunt hiemes, tame 
in Britaniam proficisi contendit, . . .’’ Under the circumstances, Tiptoft’s 
better. 

4See title-page of Julius Cesars commentaryes. 
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theless, he undertook the translation ‘‘for the pleasure and profita- 
bleness’’ which the volume would give to so many readers. Cecil 
had placed in his hands a translation by John Brende of the first 
five and a half books of the Commentaries, and Golding’s original 
intention had been merely to finish the work. Eventually, however, 
he decided to do all eight books himself so that the completed vol- 
ume would be ‘‘unyforme and of one stile throughout.’”® 

As it finally appeared, it was an octavo edition printed by Wil- 
liam Seres. Besides the dedication to Cecil, it contained an intro- 
duction addressed ‘‘To the Reader,’’ which commended Caesar’s 
deeds and his modest reporting of them and gave a brief resume 
of the history of Gaul; two pages of ‘‘ Errours escaped in the print- 
ing’’; the eight books themselves; and an interesting appendix en- 
titled, ‘‘An Exposition of the old names of the Countries, Cities, 
Townes, Hilles, and Rivers mentioned in this booke, together with 
a description of certaine Engines of warre used in those dayes by 
the Romans.’’ Obviously — since the title page used the term ‘‘ mar- 
tiall exploytes,’’ since the dedication contained an apology for his 
inexperience ‘‘in matters of warre,’’ and since the appendix de- 
scribed such weapons as the battle ram and such organizations as 
the legion and cohort — Golding looked upon his volume, not only 
as a history, but as an exposition upon the art of war, something 
it definitely became by the end of the century. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the reason for the publica- 
tion of Golding’s book at this particular time. Of course, during 
the renaissance all things classical were in the process of being re- 
discovered by English scholars, and Golding may have translated 
Caesar’s Commentaries for purposes similar to those which prompt- 
ed his translation of Ovid. The fact that the Commentaries was 
history and geography combined, plus more than a smattering of 
‘natural science,’’ may also have made Golding decide to translate 
it; historical, geographical, and scientific treatises were much in 
demand during the period. There is another possibility, however, 
particularly in view of the stress laid upon the ‘‘military’’ rather 
than upon the ‘‘historical’’ aspect of the book. Five years earlier, 
in 1560, Peter Whitehorne had published a translation of Macchia- 
velli’s L’ Arte della Guerra, which focused attention upon the Ro- 
man discipline of arms and which, through its great popularity, 


_—_——_. 


‘The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar, dedication. 


“é ? 
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began a whole series of military productions. Perhaps we may con- 
sider The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar as being part of 
that spate of military literature which flooded England after 1560. 
In view of Sir Clement Edmondes book, discussed below, this pos- 
sibility has something in its favor. 

In any event, the book had much to recommend it to its English 
audience, and a second edition, printed in quarto by Thomas Este, 
appeared in 1590. Except for the exclusion of the pages of errata 
and the differences in printing necessitated by the change from 
octavo to quarto, the editions of 1590 and 1565 were the same. Stylis- 
tically, they represent a certain advance over Tiptoft’s translation, 
which, though decidedly vigorous, lacks smoothness and clarity. 
The differences are at once apparent when portions of the transla- 
tions are placed side by side. The following passages on the land- 
ing in Britain illustrate Golding’s better understanding of Latin 
and his superior handling of English. The first is taken from Tip- 
toft : 


But when they of the country knew of this council that the Romans would 
descend and set foot on the land, they made great diligence to set their horse- 
men afore and their essedaryes (which be men of arms fighting upon chariots) 
which they use oftentimes in battles, and caused the other to follow and to 
prohibit the Romans to go out of their ships. And for this cause it was not 
easy to the Romans to take land. For the great ships might not be set in order 
but in deep water, and also they knew not perfectly the deepness nor the shal- 
lowness of the places, and beside that their ships were sore laden with armor 
which was a great let to them. For it behouved them at one time both to leap 
out of their ships and also to stand in the water and fight with their enemies 
which were on dry land and coming but little into the water having nothing 
to trouble them, which did cast hardly their darts out of the places that they 
knew and made their horses mount otherwise then they were wont to do." 


Golding translated the passage as follows: 


But the Britons, having knowledge of Caesar’s meaning, sent their horsemen 
& wagoners before, (the which kind of furniture they commonly use in battle) 
and following after with all the rest of their power prohibited our men to 
take land. By means hereof we were in great perplexity, for as much as our 
ships by reason of their greatness could not come near the shore for want of 
water, so that it behouved our soldiers in unknown places, with troubled hands, 
overladen with the great and weighty burthen of their harness, both to leap 
out of their ships and to stand in the waves, and to fight with their enemies. 
Whereas they on the contrary part standing upon the dry ground, or wading 
but a little way into the water, having all their limbs at liberty, in places 
thoroughly known to them, might boldly cast darts at us, & overcome us with 
their horses which were inured to the purpose.? 


In many respects, the next translation of the Commentaries is 


6Julius Cesars commentaryes, n.p. The spelling in this passage and the fol- 
lowing has been modernized. 
7The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar (1590), fol. 45-46. 
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the most interesting. In 1600, Sir Clement Edmondes not only Eng- 
lished the Latin, but supplied voluminous comments upon military 
art as it was revealed in Caesar’s text. The book was appropriately 
entitled Observations, Upon the Five First Bookes of Caesars Com- 
mentaries, setting fourth the Practice of the Art Military, in the 
Time of the Roman Empire. Dedicated to the famous Sir Francis 
Vere, who considered the Commentaries to be ‘‘the Breviarie of 
soldiers,’’* it ran through five editions in ten years,® a fact that 
attests to the favor in which it was received. Only two other mili- 
tary works of the period approached the popularity of Edmondes’ 
book: Peter Whitehorne’s The arte of warre (1560, 1573, 1588) and 
Thomas Styward’s The pathwaie to martiall discipline (1581, 1582, . 
1585) .?° 

Edmondes began his book by entering the renaissance contro- 
versy Over experience versus precept and example in education. His 
conclusions, as applied to the soldier, are certainly sensible : ‘‘ Read- 
ing and discourse are requisite to make a souldier perfect in the Arte 
nilitarie, how great soever his knowledge may be which long ex- 
perience and much practise in Armes hath gayned.’’!' The reading 
which Edmondes required of his military men was such as would 
gain them ‘‘the knowledge of the manifold accidents which arise 
from the variety of humane actions’’; and this knowledge, he be- 
lieved, could only ‘‘be learned in the registers of antiquitie and in 
histories, recording the motions of former ages.’’'* Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries was one such history; and so his purpose in translating 
and commenting upon it is manifest. The form the book took was 
typical of the thought, if not the general practice, of the Eliza- 
bethans. Translated portions of the Commentaries — from a few 
sentences to several paragraphs — were followed by detailed ‘‘ob- 
servations’’ which pointed out the moral or general precept of war 
to be learned from the text. The result was a military book such 
as Shakespeare’s Fluellen might have read."* 


8Observations, dedication to Sir Francis Vere. 

*Besides the first edition, printed in 1600, there were two in 1604, one in 
1609, and another bearing no date. 

10Unless we are to include Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus, the schole of shoot- 
inge (1545, 1571, 1589). 

10bservations, p. 1. 

12Ibid., p. 3. 

13In Henry V. Fluellen, though placed by Shakespeare in a previous age, 
was by speech and actions characteristically Elizabethan. Undoubtedly Shake- 
speare had seen him and his fellows about London, possibly at the musters 
making caustic remarks about recruits and drill masters. 
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Elizabethans could have learned four main rules from the book: 

(1) Officers should be exceptionally wise soldiers with flexible 
minds and the ability to inspire confidence in their men. They 
should be experienced in the field and well-read in the battle ex. 
periences of others.’ 

(2) Modern tactics should conform generally to the tactics em- 
ployed by the Romans, although the experience of later generals 
and the invention of new weapons should modify certain principles 
of action.’® 

(3) The severe but just discipline of the Romans, who recognized 
the need of controlling the ‘‘ vulgar conceit’’ and ‘‘false iudmentes”’ 
of the common soldiers by means of rules established by a ‘‘wise 
and prudent captaine,’’ should be applied to contemporary Eng. 
lish forces.*® 

(4) Armies should be organized into units similar to those cre- 
ated by the Romans, who made each part fit into a whole and each 
man into his place.'” 

Besides these four main precepts, the Elizabethans could learn 
a great deal about fortifications, provisioning, weapons, intelligence 
reports, and especially the tactics to be employed in certain types 
of actions. In short, Caesar’s Commentaries became in Edmondes’ 
hands a valuable guide to the contemporary military man. 

Stylistically, Edmondes’ work is less wordy and more clear than 
either Tiptoft’s or Golding’s. This improvement comes from his 
method of Englishing the original; in his preface to the reader, 
Edmondes confessed that he had ‘‘not tied’’ himself ‘‘to a litterall 
translation of the history, but followed the sense.’’!* As a result, 
most of the ambiguities resulting from a too close adherence to the 
Latin wording are avoided. A comparison of the following passage 
with those of Tiptoft and Golding (printed above) will make this 
at once apparent. 


The Britons perceiving the Romans determination, sent their horse and chariots 
before, and the rest of their forces followed after, to the place where the 
Romans intended to land. Caesar found it exceeding difficult to land his men, 


140bservations, pp. 1-3, 26, 30, 189. 

15Ibid., pp. 14, 16, 19, 23, 56-7, 69, 81-3, 107, 126f, 149ff, 183. 

16]bid., pp. 43, 44, 84, 119, 188, 198. 

17Ibid., pp. 23, 63, 67-8. Edmondes noted that the lack of Roman organiza- 
tion had ‘‘dishonoured the martiall government of this age,’’ causing ‘‘con- 
troversie’? among commanders and leaders. A notable exception was in the 
organization of English companies in the Low Countries, p. 67. 

18Ibid., ‘To the Reader,’’ n.p. 
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for these respects: the ships were so great, that they could not be brought 
near unto the shore: the soldiers in strange and unknown places, having their 
hands laden with great and heavy weapons, were at one instant to go out of 
the ship, to withstand the force of the billow, and to fight with the enemy; 
whereas the Britons either standing upon the shore, or making short sallies 
into the water, did boldly cast their weapons in known and frequented places, 
and managed their horses as accustomed to such services.19 

What is particularly interesting about this passage is its brevity 
and clarity, for when Edmondes composed his own prose, he often 
became long-winded and intricate. 

When the Observations was reprinted in 1604, it contained an 
important appendix entitled ‘‘The manner of our moderne train- 
ing, or tacticke practice,’’ which appeared in all subsequent edi- 
tions. Only ten pages long, it held a wealth of information on the 
organizing and drilling of foot soldiers and can be compared to our 
modern Infantry Drill Regulations. Its importance, in so far as 
our study is concerned, lies in the fact that it demonstrates to what 
extent the Commentaries had become a text on the art of war dur- 
ing the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. Caesar had progressed 
considerably from Tiptoft’s day to the time of Golding and Ed- 
mondes. 


University of Utah HENRY J. WEBB 


WILLIAM BROWNE’S EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 


To Gordon Goodwin’s account of the famous epitaph on Mary 
Herbert, Countess of Pembroke, should be added a note concerning 
an unusually interesting and overlooked publication of that poem. 
Particularly noteworthy is the early date of the new version, is- 
sued nineteen years before Francis Osborne’s Historical Memoires 
on the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James (1658) in which, 
according to Goodwin, the epitaph ‘‘appears to have been first 
printed.’’! At the conclusion of a shabby potboiler of 1639 called 
The Life and Death of Queen Elizabeth, the author (almost cer- 
tainly Thomas Heywood) appends ‘‘severall Elegies which were 
made by Divers Gentlemen of worth at the Death of the Renowned 
Queen Elizabeth. .. .’’”? Except for the final poem, a version of the 
well-known epitaph, all of these represent specimens of such rub- 


19Ibid., p. 148. The spelling has been modernized. 

1Gordon Goodwin (ed.), Poems of William Browne of Tavistock (London, 
1904), 11, 350. 

*The Life and Death of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1639), sig. C5r. 
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bish as Heywood occasionally gathered to use in padding his pan- 
phlets. The final inclusion, however, provides a text for this famous 
poem which may antedate that of various mid-century manuscripts, 

Although Heywood’s tract supplies some interesting informa- 
tion about the epitaph, it fails to solve the centuries-old question 
of authorship. Having been attributed entirely or in part to vari- 
ous poets including Ben Jonson and William, Earl of Pembroke, 
the work is now generally ascribed to William Browne of Tavistock. 
On the basis of John Aubrey’s remark that it was ‘‘made by Mr. 
Willia Browne, who wrote the Pastoralls,’’* and a seventeenth 
century manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
which includes this among other poems signed ‘‘ William Browne,’” 
plus Browne’s apparent reference to the work as his own,° one 
seems secure in assuming Browne’s authorship. Probably Heywood 
failed in 1639 to mention Browne’s name because, like Francis 
Osborne in 1658, the publisher of Lord Pembroke’s manuscript 
poems in 1660, Addison, Peter Whalley, and numerous others who 
refer to the work, he simply did not know who had written it. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, his version climaxed a string of 
elegiac scraps purportedly evoked by Elizabeth’s death. Conse- 
quently, in adapting the poem to its new setting, Heywood attempt- 
ed some literary joiner work at which he succeeded indifferently 
well. 


An Epitaph upon the Renowned Queene 
Elizabeth 


Vnderneath this sable Herse 
Lyes the subject of all Verse 
Womens glory, Englands Mother, 
Death, e’re thou hast slaine another 
Faire, and good, and learn’d as she, 
Time shall make an end of thee. 


Marble Piles let no man raise 
To her name for after dayes: 
Some sweete Princesse, borne as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 
Turnes to Marble; shall become 
Both her Mourner and her Tombe. 


8Cf. Notes and Queries, 1st series, 111, 262. 

4Goodwin, op. cit., 11, 350. 

5Browne concludes his elegy on Charles, Lord Herbert of Cardiff and Shur- 
land: 


And since my weak and saddest verse 
Was worthy thought thy Grandam’s herse; 
Accept of this! 
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Despite the early date of his pamphlet, Heywood’s uninhibited 
manipulation of his text weakens its authority. Still, the superi- 
ority of his fourth line over corresponding passages in the Osborne 
and Pembroke versions® suggests that Heywood worked from a good 
manuscript. And his inclusion of the entire twelve lines, rather than 
merely the first six, supports Goodwin’s opinion that Browne wrote 
the complete epitaph. Because several early editors, notably Peter 
Whalley in his edition of Ben Jonson’s Works (1756), VI, 297, had 
printed only the first stanza and because of the alleged inferiority 
of the latter, some critics accepted only the first six lines as 
Browne’s. W. C. Hazlitt, for example, insisted that because of its 
appearance among the poems of Lord Pembroke, the second stanza 
‘‘may be presumed to be properly the composition of that noble- 
man.’’? But the Pembroke volume represents simply a publication 
of the earl’s private collection of manuscript poems and contains 
many items known to be the work of others. And since Heywood’s 
printed version now supports the early manuscripts* in their in- 
clusion of both stanzas, Goodwin’s position appears stronger than 
Hazlitt’s. And as for the assumption that the second stanza, be- 
cause less skillfully wrought than the first, must therefore be 
apocryphal, surely one need read but little of Browne’s other verse 
to discount this argument. 


University of Illinois ALLAN HOLADAY 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 


Sir Thomas Browne’s interpretation of dreams is dependent upon 
his concept of the soul. Soul, in Aristotelian tradition, is the moving 
principle of plants, animals, and man. Animals are beings with ani- 
ma, with Aristotle’s sensible soul. Sensation belongs to them alone. 
‘‘Who admires not Regio-Montanus his Fly beyond his Eagle,’’ ob- 
serves Browne, ‘‘or wonders not more at the operation of two Souls 
in these little Bodies, than but one in the Trunk of the Cedar?’” 


6Osborne’s version reads: ‘‘ Death ere thou kilest such an other’’; in the 
Pembroke volume we find: ‘‘ Death, ere thou hast kill’d another.’’ Cf, Francis 
Osborne, Historical Memoires on the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James (London, 1658), sig. K7¥ and Poems Written by the Right Honorable 
William Earl of Pembroke (London, 1660), sig. Flv. 

7W. C. Hazlitt (ed.), The Whole Works of William Browne (London, 1869), 
1, 373. 

8. g., Lansdowne MSS. No. 777. 

1The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (Faber and Gwyer, 
1928-31, 6 vols.), 1, 20. All references ‘to Browne will be from this edition. 
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The sensible soul includes the vegetal, common to both plants and 
animals. The organ of the sensible soul is the brain. Both the vege- 
tal and sensible souls govern functions susceptible of scientific an- 
alysis. Aristotle’s third soul, the rational, which includes the other 
two and which belongs to man alone, does not do so. The rational 
soul depends upon no bodily organ and so is outside the province 
of biology. Some authorities, it is true, had posited various bodily 
seats for the rational soul (Helmont the pylorus, and Descartes the 
pineal gland), but their conclusions were indefinite. Burton sug- 
gests the alternative views as to the nature of this soul: ‘‘ whether 
it be organical or inorganical ; seated in the brain, heart or blood; 
mortal or immortal,’’ himself concluding that it is ‘‘inorganical of 
itself, although it be in all parts, and incorporeal, using their organs 
and working by them.’’? Browne places an Aristotelian emphasis on 
the rational soul’s dependence on the body, and reaches practically 
the same conclusions as Burton. He does believe in the soul’s physi- 
cal nature, a proof of which he finds in its transmission to the child 
in the seed of the parents, this seed itself being a dual substance. 
In a passage which reveals the kind of influence his anatomical in- 
vestigations had upon his imagination, he states: ‘‘ Nor, truely, can 
I peremptorily deny that the Soul, in this her sublunary estate, is 
wholly and in all aceeptions inorganical ; but that for the perform- 
ance of her ordinary actions there is required not only a symmetry 
and proper disposition of Organs, but a Crasis and temper corre- 
spondent to its operations: ... In our study of Anatomy there is 
a mass of mysterious Philosophy, and such as reduced the very 
Heavens to Divinity: yet, amongst all those rare discoveries and 
curious pieces I find in the Fabrick of Man, I do not so much con- 
tent myself, as in that I find not, there is no Organ or Instrument 
for the rational Soul; for in the brain, which we term the seat of 
Reason, there is not any thing of moment more than I can discover 
in the crany of a beast: and this is a sensible and no inconsiderable 
argument for the inorganity of the Soul, at least in that sense we 
usually so receive it.’’* The apparent contradiction in this passage, 
the refusal to admit inorganity and the desire to attribute autono- 
my to the human soul, indicates the dilemma inherent in Browne’s 
dualism. The problem transcends the confines of laboratory investi- 
gation. Though in Browne’s day attempts were made by Descartes, 


2Burton, Anatomy, I, 1, 2, 9. 
31, 46. 
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Willis, Borelli, Stensen, Digby, Hobbes and others to explain all 
mental activity as a product of the mechanical operation of the 
nervous system, Browne is not guilty of behavorism. 

The brain, seat of the sensible soul, is for Browne the principal 
organ of the body. Although he sides here with ‘‘the physicians”’ 
against Aristotle, for whom the heart was the principal organ — 
seat of the soul, sensation, motion, vital heat and nutrition — 
Browne’s conception of the physical nature and structure of the 
brain is Aristotelian. The brain is cold and moist, ‘‘the metropolis 
of humidity.’’ It is prolonged into the spinal cord, the sinewy 
thread the brain lets fall through every part, which controls nerves 
and sinews, the agents of the sensible soul. By means of the five 
outward senses, this soul, according to conventional theory, receives 
impressions which are judged, cogitated, and retained by the three 
inward senses: common sense, imagination, and memory. The out- 
ward and inward senses together constitute the apprehensive part 
of the sensible soul, complementary to the moving part, which con- 
sists of appetite and movement.* 

The three inward senses, as described by Burton — common sense 
(the ‘‘judge and moderator’’ of the special senses), imagination or 
fantasy (which elaborates ‘‘all the species communicated to him 
by the common sense’’), and memory (which records all these ‘‘spe- 
cies’’)— are seated respectively in the front, middle and back ven- 
tricles of the brain. Browne nowhere definitely commits himself to 





this faculty psychology. He does mention ventricles in the brain, 


and in one of those intriguing by-ways to which his search for the 
quincunx led him, he gropes toward his favorite arrangement in 
the topography of the brain: ‘‘Things entering upon the intellect 
by a Pyramid from within, the common decussation being in the 
understanding. . .’”» This leads him to speculate upon the relation- 
ship between physical structure and psychical function. Applying 
to psychical phenomena the laws of physics, with that precise math- 
ematical formulation of angles of incidence and reflection which 
invariably result in his quincunx, he wonders about mental aber- 
rations. May they not result from deviations in the geometrical 





411, 234-5; Iv, 30-1; For Browne’s anatomical observations on the brain and 
nervous system, see II, 254; il, 14; 11, 24; 1, 201. Cf. Aristotle, Works, ed. 
J. G. Smith & W. D. Ross, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908-31. De Partibus 
Animalium, v, 652a 25; Burton, Anatomy, I, 1, 2, 3. Of the five outward senses, 
Browne devotes most of his attention to sight. 
5Stv, 116-7. 
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pattern of the lines of the inner senses, the lines which form the 
decussation of the psychical quincunx? ‘‘ Whether the intellectual 
and phantastical lines be not thus rightly disposed, but magnified, 
diminished, distorted, and ill placed in the Mathematicks of some 
brains, whereby they have irregular apprehensions of things, per- 
verted notions, conceptions, and incurable hallucinations, were no 
unpleasant speculation.’”® 

Browne’s observations on sleep and dreams depend upon his con- 
ception of the inward senses. The debate, already weighted with the 
learning of ages in the days of Chantecleer and Pertelote, as to the 
causes of dreams was continued down to Browne’s own time. Char- 
acteristically, Browne takes both sides. Though dreams are undoubt- 
edly physical in origin, they may also be supernatural. Of the latter 
there are two kinds, divine and demoniacal. The dreams of Heaven 
are conveyed by ‘‘the immediate illumination of the soul.’’’ In a 
passage of the Religio Medici, Browne allows divinity to dreams 
after mortal senses have been bound: ‘‘we are somewhat more than 
our selves in our sleeps, and the slumber of the body seems to be 
but the waking of the soul. It is the ligation of the senses, but the 
liberty of reason. . .’’”* He compares this condition to that of men 
near death, when the soul, ‘‘beginning to be freed from the liga- 
ments of the body, begins to reason like herself, and to discourse 
in a strain above mortality.’’ Guardian spirits may hover about 
us in our sleep, with ‘‘strange hints, instigations, or discoveries”’ 
for our waking hours.® Browne accepts divination through dreams 
as possible: he who dreamed that he could not see his right shoul- 
der, might easily fear to lose the sight of his right eye. Less crude 
to our ears, more in accord with our own psychological notions, is 
his symbolical interpretation of dreams, ‘‘from the signature of the 
subjects; carying their interpretation in their fundamentall sence 
& mysterie of similitude.’’ The ladder of Jacob’s dream thus signi- 
fies preferment: the overflowing rivers of Pharaoh’s, signifies 
plenty. Demoniacal dreams are different from divine in their insti- 
gators and in their immediate causes. The infernal instigators work 
not by ‘‘immediate illumination,’’ but by subtle manipulation of 
body and soul. Satan, squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, ‘‘by 

6I bid. 

nH, 73. 

81, 92. 


9v, 183. 
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concitation of humours produceth his conceited phantasms, or by 
compounding the species already residing, doth make up words 
which mentally speak his intentions.’’!® 


When Satan raised vain hopes and inordinate desires in Eve by 
concitation of humours, he was, as a ‘‘natural magician,’’ exploit- 
ing physical laws for his own base designs. With these physical laws 
of dreams Browne is concerned as a physician. The ancients, he 
says, have too widely expatiated in loose and inconsequent conjec- 
tures in their divinations from dreams. Hippocrates was wiser in 
considering dreams as they presaged alterations in the body. On 
his professional visits to the patient of the Letter to a Friend, he 
noted the influence upon dreams of bodily condition just before 
death. ‘‘He was now past the healthful Dreams of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, in their Clarity and proper Courses. "T'was too late to 
dream of Flying, of Limpid Fountains, smooth Waters, white Vest- 
ments, and fruitful green Trees. .. .’’'' Sleep is a bodily condition ; 
dreams are generally physiological in origin. Burton as usual sup- 
plies us with a concise physical explanation. ‘‘This ligation of the 
senses,’’ he says, ‘‘proceeds from an inhibition of spirits, the way 
being stopped by which they should come; this stopping is caused of 
vapours arising out of the stomach, filling the nerves, by which the 
spirits should be conveyed. When these vapours are spent, the pas- 
sage is open, and the spirits perform their accustomed duties.’’!* 
Bad dreams indicate bodily maladjustments; they are, says Browne, 
“fictions and falsehoods, monstrosities of melancholy.’’ Some food 
makes turbulent, some quiet dreams. ‘‘Pythagoras might have more 
calm sleeps if he totally abstained from beanes.’’'* 

Whatever its causes, sleep, Aristotle had argued, is the abeyance 
of all the senses, or more generally, of that central perceptive fac- 
ulty, the ‘‘common sense,’’ of which the five senses are differentia- 
tions. When the common sense rests, so do the outward senses. ‘‘ The 
subject of sleep,’’ as Browne puts it, ‘‘is not the eye, but the com- 
mon sense, which once asleep, all eyes must be at rest.’’'* And 
therefore, he explains, animals may sleep though their eyes be open. 
If the characteristic of sleep be the quiescence of this general repre- 


1011, 73. 
11y, 174, 
12Anatomy, 1, 1, 2, 13. 
13y, 186. 
1411, 256. 
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sentative faculty of the soul, the characteristic of dreams is the ac- 
tivity of the fantasy, the imagination, or the ‘‘reason.’’ During 
sleep, says Burton, ‘‘the fantasy alone is free, and his commander 
reason.’’ How the commander reason is freed, Browne shows in a 
passage in the Religio Medici, where it is ‘‘reason’’ which fathers 
his dreams. To it he apparently ascribes the function of the imagi- 
nation: Sleep, he says is ‘‘the ligation of sense, but the liberty of 
reason ... in one dream I can compose a whole Comedy, behold 
the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at the con- 
ceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful as my reason is then 
fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams... but our grosser 
memories have then so little hold of our abstracted understandings 
that they forget the story, and relate only to our awaked souls, a 
confused and broken tale of that that hath passed.’”® It is the 
divine dream which Browne is here describing, the awaking of the 
soul, and of commander reason. More usually our sleep witnesses 
the play of fantasy, which then alone is free. In his beautiful little 
tract ‘‘On Dreams,’’ Browne thus describes ‘‘the phantasms of 
sleepe,’’ as ‘‘fictions and falsehoods,’’ products of ‘‘the phantasti- 
call spirit.’”*® The nature of these fantasies is explained in the De 
Somnis of Aristotle. They are sensuous, the by-products of previous 
sensations. In the absence of stimulus from the outward senses and 
of moderation by the common sense, the mind is free to elaborate its 
images. ‘‘The thoughts or actions of the day,’’ says Browne, 
acted over and ecchoed in the night.’’ The preoccupations of the day, 
moreover, become delusions in the night: ‘‘the phantasticall objects 
seem greater than they are, and being beheld in the vaporous state 
of sleepe, enlarge their diameters to us.’’ And so, in his own color- 
ful example, Helmont might dream himself a bubble extending un- 
to the eighth sphere. For his brilliant conclusion to The Garden 
of Cyrus, Browne utilizes this concept of the vaporous state of 
sleep, and plays upon it. The fantasies of sleep there are shown to 
become embroideries upon the sensations of the day, which yet, for 
all their elaboration, are, like bloomless buds in some garden of 
Proserpine, but pale reflections of the sparkle of waking life. It is 
time, he says, to bind the five senses in sleep, lest dreams unawares 
continue the waking narrative: ‘‘ But the Quincunx of Heaven runs 
low, and ’tis time to close the five ports of knowledge. We are un- 
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willing to spin out our awaking thoughts into the phantasmes of 
sleep, which often continueth praecogitations, making Cables of Cob- 
webbes and Wildernesses of handsome Groves. Beside Hippocrates 
hath spoke so little, and the Oneirocriticall Masters have left such 
frigid Interpretations from plants, that there is little encourage- 
ment to dream of Paradise it self. Nor will the sweetest delight of 
Gardens afford much comfort in sleep; wherein the dulnesse of that 
sense Shakes hands with delectable odours; and though in the Bed 
of Cleopatra, can hardly with any delight raise up the ghost of a 
Rose.’’?? 


Cornell University E. S. MERTON 


CHAUCER’S SUMMONER AND THE GIRLS OF THE DIOCESE 


In daunger hadde he at his owene gise 

The yonge girles of the diocise, 

And knew hir conseil, and was al hir reed (General Prologue, 
Lines 663-665). 


It is surprising that none of the commentators! on this passage in 
the General Prologue of Chaucer’s masterpiece has made use, in 
explaining its meaning, of the description of the activities of a 
typical summoner given by the Friar in his tale. There we find 
lines which form an admirable commentary on, and expansion of, 
Chaucer’s earlier remarks on the Summoner and his relations to 
“the yonge girles of the diocise.’’ 


For subtilly he [the summoner hero of the Friar’s Tale] 
hadde his espiaille, 

That taughte hym wel wher hym myghte availle. 

He koude spare of lecchours oon or two, 

To techen hym to fowre and twenty mo (III, 1323-1326). 


This false theef, this somonour, quod the Frere, 
Hadde alwey bawdes redy to his hond, 

As any hauk to lure in Engelond, 

That tolde hym al the secree that they knewe; 

For hire acqueyntance was nat come of newe. 

They weren his approwours prively. 

He took hymself a great profit thereby (1338-1344) ; 


He hadde eek wenches at his retenue 
That, wheither that sir Robert of sir Huwe, 


ee 


17Iv, 124-5. 

See W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Second Edition, 
1900, v, 54; Henry Barrett Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer, A Commentary on the 
Prolog and Six Canterbury Tales, 1907, p. 43; J. M. Manly, Canterbury Tales 
by Geoffrey Chaucer, 1928, p. 535; F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, 1933, p. 769. All my quotations from Chaucer are taken from 
the latter edition. 
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Or Jakke, or Rauf, or whoso that it were 

That lay by hem, they tolde it in his ere. 

Thus was the wenche and he of oon assent; 

And he wolde fecche a feyned mandement, 

And somne hem to chapitre bothe two, 

And pile the man, and lete the wenche go (1355-1362). 
For in this world nys dogge for the bowe 

That kan an hurt deer from an hool yknowe 

Bet than this somnour knew a sly lechour, 

And for that was the fruyt of al his rente, 
Therefore on it he sette al his entente (1369-1374).2 

These lines explain very fully the point of a tie-up between the 
Summoner and the girls. Inasmuch as the supervision of morals 
was a duty of the church and hence subject to canon law, prosecu- 
tion for moral lapses fell under the jurisdiction of the archdeacon 
of the diocese. The summoner, who was charged with the task of 
summoning sinners before the bishop’s court, would no doubt find 
it very profitable to know the loose women of his diocese. By keep- 
ing them under control, learning their secrets and advising then, 
a summoner would keep tabs on the goings-on in his area and from 
the information thus obtained, could threaten to bring charges or 
report them or their companions to the archdeacon. A close ac- 
quaintanceship with the girls thus provided a golden opportunity 
for blackmail. Fornication, of all the many sins, affords the best 
occasion for this kind of racketeering, for by its very nature, it 
requires an accomplice and has a whole profession devoted to its 
practice. The possibilities were immense. Many summoners would 
doubtlessly succumb to the temptation, and who can doubt that 
Chaucer’s Summoner, ‘‘hot and lecherous as a sparrow’’ would 
find easy pickings, not to speak of a kind of perverted pleasure, in 
this line of endeavor.* His close relations with the girls would also 
no doubt enable him to pull ‘‘ful prively a fynch’’ now and then 
as an extra dividend. 

Commentators have all obscured the meaning of these lines in 
the General Prologue by pointing out that the word ‘‘girles’”* 

2Robinson, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 

On the summoner in the later Middle Ages in England, see Louis A. Hasel- 
mayer, ‘‘The Apparitor and Chaucer’s Summoner,’’ Speculum, x11 (1937), 43- 
57. By the end of the fourteenth century, Haselmayer points out, the sum- 
moner was beginning to work as a criminal investigator. See especially, ibid, 
p. 53, on the fornication case in the diocese of Bath and Wells in 1350. 

*This word, like many words for boy and girl in both Germanic and Ro- 
mance languages, is of doubtful etymology. An OE. gyrele has been postulated. 


The Low German gér(e) is a possible cognate form. To carry the term back 
to Indo-European, a connection with Greek xégo¢ has been suggested. 
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(1.664) means young people of both sexes. That the term can refer 
to young people or children regardless of sex, there can be no doubt.°® 
But it is also beyond doubt that the word could also refer to 
young people of the female sex. In order to understand these Chau- 
cerian lines ‘‘girl’’ should be taken here in this latter sense. It is 
also possible that the word like the French fille, could have, in 
Middle English, the meaning of prostitute generally.® On this point, 
however, the evidence is not as clear as one would like. 

Chaucer himself provides the best possible evidence that he was 
here using the word in its narrower sense. It occurs only once else- 
where in his writings. In the Miller’s Tale, Absalom, after his sorry 
experience at the window, makes for the village smithy to seek 
Gerveys the local blacksmith. He finds him in the early morning, 
working, or preparing to work, at his tasks. Gerveys is much sur- 
prised to see Absalom so early and gently teases him. 


‘“Why rise ye so rathe? ey, benedictee! 

What eyleth you? Some gay gerl, God it woot, 

Hath brought you thus upon the viritoot. 

By seinte Note, ye woo{wel what I mene’’ (I, 3768-71). 

The word ‘‘viritoot’’ is a crux, but the meaning of the whole pas- 
sage is clear. ‘‘Why are you up so early? What is bothering you? 
You have been occupied with some gay girl, I bet. You know what 
I mean.’’ Gerveys hints that Absalom has been out lovemaking all 
night. Although in lexicographical work contexts do not always 
provide a clear, unambiguous meaning for a word, in this case we 
find no difficulty. 

Two further quotations, one dating from before Chaucer’s ma- 





5The word ‘‘girl’’? always means ‘‘child’’ or ‘‘young person’’ in Piers 
Plowman. See AXI, 131 (BX, 175 and CXII, 123); CX, 76; AX, 155; BI, 33 
(CII, 29); and BXVIII, 8 (CXXI, 6) and Skeat’s note in his edition of 
Piers (1886), 11, 21 (on CII, 29). He however recognizes only the general mean- 
ing of the term. For other uses of the word in the broader sense, see Ludus 
Coventriae, ed. K. 8. Block, EETS., es. 120, 1922, ‘‘Massacre of the Inno- 
cents,’’ lines 59 & 110 (pp. 171 & 172). These latter quotations (¢. 1450) are 
the favorites with the commentators on Chaucer’s lines. See also The Early 
South-English Legendary or Lives of Saints, 1, ed. Carl Horstmann, EETS., 
0s. 87, 1887, line 76 (p. 108). Two further references (King Alexander, |, 2802 
and Pearl, 1. 205) are ambiguous; the contexts do not enable us to determine 
Whether ‘‘girl’’ is being used in the general or specific sense. 

For many of these references and others used in this paper, I am indebted 
to the kindness of Professor Hans Kurath and the staff of the Middle English 
Dictionary project at the University of Michigan. 

6As the NED shows, ‘‘girl’’ could mean, possibly under French influence, 
‘prostitute’? in the eighteenth century. In fact, any word for female is likely 
to undergo such a fate. 
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turity and the other from after his death, substantiates my in- 
terpretation of ‘‘girl.’’ The romance, William of Palerne (or Wil- 
liam and the Werewolf) (¢. 1350) in speaking of Melior and Ali- 


saundrine, two young women, reads 


& whan pe gaye gerles were into be gardin come, 
Faire floures pei founde of fele maner hewes (816-17).7 

The morality play, The Castell of Perserverance (c. 1425) affords 
an even better example. Gula (the cardinal sin of gluttony) is 
speaking of the joys reserved for those who follow him. He says, 

loke pou haue spycys of goode odoure, 
to Feffe & fede by fleschly floure; 

& panne mayst pou bultyn in pi boure, 
& serdyn gay gerlys® (lines 1160-63) 

These three references make quite clear that ‘‘girl’’ could mean 
a young person of the female sex in Chaucer’s time. In the last 
quotation there is a suggestion that the word could signify prosti- 
tute or loose woman. It is to be noted that a common epithet used 
with ‘‘girl’’ was ‘‘gay.’’ A ‘‘gay girl’’ in Chaucer and the Castle 
of Perserverance may have had the connotation of something like 
the modern phrase ‘‘a good time girl.’’ 

It is not surprising to find two meanings for one word current 
at one period, especially when one has a more specialized significa- 
tion than the other. It is obvious that, since ‘‘girl’’ once meant 
‘‘young person’’ and today means ‘‘young female,’’ at one time 
the word must have had these two meanings coevally until the 
older became obsolete. Like ‘‘meat,’’ ‘‘deer,’’ ‘‘corn,’’ (in Amer- 
ica), a marginal meaning of the term ‘‘girl’’ has today become the 
central meaning.® The only problem is to date the period when 
the word bore both meanings, and the quotations from the Miller’s 
Tale, William of Palerne and the Castle of Perserverance do that. 
Further, we can easily find contemporary examples of words being 
used in both a general and a specific sense, such as ‘‘car,’’ ‘‘ works,”’ 
‘*nlate’’ and ‘‘ice.’’ In some cases perhaps the older and general 
meaning is at present undergoing obsolescence. ‘‘Car’’ may provide 

7Ed. W. W. Skeat, EETS., es. 1, 1867, reprinted 1890, p. 35. 

8The Macro Plays, ed. Furnivall and Pollard, EETS., es. 91, 1904, p. 112. 
‘‘Serdyn’’ means ‘‘to get into’’ or ‘‘to have sexual relations with.’’ Cf. OE. 
seordan and ON. sarda (to defile). 

9On an analysis of the semantic process by which the marginal meaning of 


a word may become its central meaning, see Leonard Bloomfield, Language, 
1933, pp. 425 ff and especially pp. 430 ff. 
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such an example. Semasiology and common sense both substanti- 
ate the truth of this process.’ In fact words with a more compli- 
cated semantic history’ than that of ‘‘girl’’ are easy to find. 

These three lines from the General Prologue should, then, be 
understood as follows: 

He [the Summoner] had, in his own way, control’ (or influence) 
over the young women (or prostitutes) of the diocese, knew all their 
secrets and was their adviser in everything. 

This interpretation not only brings out the meaning of the lines, 
linking it with the fuller description of a summoner’s activity as 
given in the Friar’s Tale, but it also heightens the irony of the 
phrase ‘‘at his owene gise.’’ He controls the girls not in the 
Church’s way according to the principles laid down by Christianity 
but in his own way according to the principles of selfish egotism. 
They provide him with profit and delight, and, to use the words of 
his fellow pilgrim, he reckoned 


. . - nevere, whan that they been beryed, 
Though that hir soules goon a-blakeberyed! (VI, 405-406) 


The Ohio State University Morton W. BLOOMFIELD 


DONNE’S PARADOXES AND PROBLEMS 


The closest student of Donne’s prose works, Mrs. Evelyn M. 
Simpson, has written: ‘‘The Paradoxes and Problems are often 
trivial, often coarse, and their once brilliant wit is sadly tar- 
nished.’”! It is true that the Paradoxes and Problems are of a kind 
of intellectual ingenuity which does not seem so witty to us as it 





10] have benefitted from a discussion with Professor Maurice James Quin- 
lan of Lehigh University on some of the problems raised in this paragraph. 

118ee e.g., ‘‘danger’’ in the next note (Lewis). 

12The interpretation of ‘‘in daunger’’ put forward first by Hinckley and 
accepted by Manly and Robinson, ‘‘to have at his mercy’’ or ‘‘under his 
thumb,’’ is too strong and misrepresents, I believe, the situation. Better is 
the more neutral meaning ‘‘in control’’ as Skeat suggests. (Skeat, however, 
weakens the irony of ‘‘at his owene gise’’ by interpretating the term ‘‘control’”’ 
to mean jurisdictional control, ‘‘within the reach or control of his office’’). 
All that the phrase implies is that the Summoner had a close hold or influence 
over the young women of the diocese by virtue of the understanding he had 
with them. If he had been too harsh, he would no doubt have lost the benefits 
of the arrangement. Besides harshness does not fit in with the thought ex- 
pressed in 1.665 that he knew their secrets and advised them. For a discussion 
of ME. ‘‘danger’’ and its various meanings, see C. 8. Lewis, The Allegory of 
Love, A Study in Medieval Tradition, 1936, p. 364-66. 

1Evelyn M. Simpson, ‘‘Donne’s ‘Paradoxes and Problems’,’’ A Garland for 
re Donne, ed. Theodore Spencer (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1), p. 42. 
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did to the Elizabethans. However, a good deal of their effect is lost 
on the modern reader, who does not realize how brilliantly para- 
doxical they must have seemed to an Elizabethan in their standing 
of conventional morality on its head while arguing from accepted 
axioms. What to modern readers seem idle and academic distinc. 
tions were to Donne’s contemporaries startling propositions. These 
little essays, which were immensely popular with the fashionable 
young wits by whom they were read, were, in fact, ostentatious in 
their parade of immorality. Their purpose was to give a feeling of 
participation in something delightfully wicked. Towards this end, 
Donne used ideas in whatever way suited him. 

Mrs. Simpson’s failure to understand the spirit in which the 
Paradoxes and Problems were written has made her incapable of 
finding the wit in these youthful jeux d’esprit, let alone refurbish- 
ing it. She comments, for instance: 

Donne’s [sixth] ‘‘problem’’ assumes that souls have been ascribed to women 
only by man’s folly: 

‘It is agreed that wee haue not so much from them as any part of either 
our mortall soules of sense, or growth; and wee deny soules to others equall 
to them in all but in speech for which they are beholding to their bodily in- 
struments: For perchance an Ozes heart, or a Goates, or a Fomes, or a Ser- 
pents would speake iust so, if it were in the breast, and could moue that 
tongue and Tawes?...”’ 

In later years Donne changed his mind on this subject. In the sermon which 
he preached on Easter Day, 1630, he renounced the heresy.2 
To speak gravely of Donne’s changing his mind on this subject is 
certainly to miss the point. Donne’s ‘‘proof’’ that women lack ra- 
tional souls applies also to men. Under the guise of inquiring into 
an ancient heresy, Donne is breaking down man’s traditional place 
in the scheme of things in which he was the lord of creation, the 
sole possessor of a rational soul. He does this, moreover, by twisting 
one of the orthodox maxims to serve his own purpose. Speech had 
long been held to indicate humanity’s superiority over the beasts, 
as through it men could communicate ideas to each other and form 
a society in accordance with reason and virtue. Readers of the 
paradoxes, on encountering Donne’s statement that speech is the 
one thing that distinguishes women from the animals, must have 
remembered with a smile, however, that volubility was unflatter- 
ingly said to be characteristic of women. Speech is no such great 
thing, after all, Donne suggests, and it would seem to be dependent 


2Evelyn M. Simpson, 4 Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (London: 
Oxford University Pre 924), p. 141. 
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on a bodily instrument, the tongue, rather than on a supposed im- 
mortal soul. And women’s words are just those which we might 
suppose that the animals held to typify the evil qualities commonly 
ascribed to women — the lecherous goat, the cunning fox, the guile- 
ful serpent — would use if they had the power of speech. This 
‘‘proof’’ is evidently not to be taken as serious theological specu- 
lation but as a display of cynical wit and skeptical irony. 

Mrs. Simpson not only mistakes wit for theology; she mistakes 
it for idealism. 


“The paradoxes in their treatment of sex,’’ she observes, ‘‘have a much more 
limited range [than Donne’s love poems], but it is possible to feel here and 
there the vibration of other chords than the merely physical. ‘In a faire body, 
I doe seldome suspect, a disproportioned mind, and as seldome hope for a good, 
in a deformed.’ In this we hear the echo of Spenser, or rather of Plato, whom 
Spenser followed.’’3 
This is a concept of Renaissance Platonic idealism, true enough, 
but how does Donne use it? He uses it to prove (Paradox 11) that 
“the gifts of the body are better than those of the minde,’’ a state- 
ment which flies in the face of all of the teachings of the Platonists, 
who said that the body is temporary and accidental while the mind, 
the rational soul of man, is eternal and essential. The soul is able 
to perceive the beauties of the world, Donne begins his proof, only 
through the senses of the body. This was an accepted Renaissance 
commonplace, but the Platonists went on from it to state that the 
perception of the beauties of the world awakens in the soul resid- 
ing in the body a recollection of the beauties of the world of ideas, 
of which material beauty is merely an imperfect reflection. Donne, 
however, argues from it that the soul is dependent on the gifts of 
the body for its pleasures, while the body does not derive its pleas- 
ures from the soul. It is then that he refers to the Platonic article 
of faith in the conjunction of fair minds and fair bodies which 
Mrs. Simpson quotes, but, whereas the Platonists used it to support 
the idea that bodily beauty reflects spiritual beauty, Donne uses it 
to prove just the opposite, that ‘‘the body makes the minde, not 
that it created it a minde, but forms it a good or a bad minde.’’ 
In maintaining the proposition that women ought to use cosmetics 
(Paradox 2), he again makes use of a Platonic concept. Traditional 
moralists had always objected to women’s use of cosmetics, and 
Elizabethan satirists found in it not only a symbol for women’s 
duplicity but for the corruption of civilization. But, says Donne, 


oeeeenmme 
*“Donne’s ‘Paradoxes and Problems’,’’ p. 36. 
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in what may seem common sense to most of us, but which was un. 
doubtedly paradox to the Elizabethans, we do not forbid our mis. 
tresses to wear girdles or brush their teeth in order to become pret- 
tier — why do we, therefore, forbid them to paint their faces, which 
are always open to inspection? All the more reason should it be 
allowed since the face is the divinest part of the anatomy, for ‘‘it 
is subject to the divinest touch of all, to kissing, the strange and 
mystical union of souls’’! 

In a similar manner Donne maintains such propositions as ‘‘that 
by Discord things increase,’’ ‘‘that Nature is our worst guide,” 
and ‘‘that only Cowards dare dye.’’ These propositions, destructive 
of the Platonic-Stoic-Aristotelian-Christian frame of reference of 
the Elizabethans, in which the universe was a divine harmony cre- 
ated by God, in which nature furnished the laws of man’s being, 
and in which it was one of man’s duties to learn to die bravely, 
secure in his faith, are justified by ingenious reasoning making use 
of other points in this frame of reference. The only proposition 
which on the surface is not destructive of optimistic idealism is the 
one (Paradox 4) affirming that ‘‘Good is more common than 
Euill.’’ Mrs. Simpson says of this: ‘‘ Another paradox in which 
Donne anticipates his later work is that in which he asserts ‘that 
Good is more common than Euill’. . . This is in harmony with 
Donne’s later thought, which was fundamentally optimistiec.’’* But 
even here, the implications of the argument do not lend themselves 
to optimism. For Donne makes two points: first, that anything 
which is widespread and common among men must be good; and 
second, that everything evil serves some good purpose. Both of 
these ideas involve a cynical acceptance of evil. The first amounts 
to saying that there is no absolute standard of values: whatever is 
customary among mankind, whatever it sees fit to do, is good: ‘‘ For 
the fashions of habits, for our moving in gestures, for phrases in 
our speech, we say are good as long as they were used, that is, as 
long as they were common; and we eat, we walk, only when it is, 
or seems good to do so.’’ Donne does not, however, explicitly ob- 
literate the moral distinction between good and evil, for he makes 
use of it in his second point. The doctrine that ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
right,’’ that all seeming evil is really good because it serves a pul- 
pose in the greater scheme of things may have been comforting to 


4**Donne’s ‘Paradoxes and Problems’,’’ p. 39. 
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S$ un- an Alexander Pope, but, from a different point of view, as Vol- 
mis- taire saw, it is horribly pessimistic. For it means that everything 
pret- bad in this world is inevitable and cannot be changed. 

vhich For Evill Manners are Parents of good Lawes; and in every Evill there is an 


it be excellency, which (in common speech) we call good. . . All fair, all profitable, 
ie all vertuous, is, good, and these three things I think embrace all things, but 
i‘. their utter contraries; of which also fair may be rich and vertuous; poor, may 
and be vertuous and fair; vitious, may be fair and rich; so that Good hath this 
good means to be common, that some subjects she can possess entirely; and 
in subjects poysoned with Evill, she can humbly stoop to accompany the Evill. 











; 
se The cynicism underlying the essay comes to the fore in the final 
de,” xe ; . ; 
sine sentence : But I remember nothing that is therefore ill, because 
aa it is Common, but Women, of whom also: They that are most Com- 
ins mon, are the best of that Occupation they profess.’’ 
ing With what little seriousness Donne took his “proofs” can be 
vely, seen from the number of times in which he contradicts himself. Mrs. 
ane Simpson points out that “in Paradox 5 he asserts that suicide is 
tion natural, ‘that all things kill themselves’ ’’ and that in Paradox 9, 
he “in asserting ‘that only Cowards dare Dye’ he condemns the faint- 
mann heartedness of those who refuse to face the troubles of life,”” and 
hich she concludes that “this refutation of his own contention mirrors 
that for us the strife within Donne’s own mind.’’> But this is only one 
with of the contradictions in the Paradozes and Problems. At one time, 
women are said to possess more reason than men (Paradox 1), and, 
But ri oa , 
hats at another time, it is implied that they lack reasonable souls (Prob- 
dan lem 6); it is said that there is no corruption without generation 
al (Paradox 3) and that the world is travelling to its death (Para- 
of dox 5); that it is the nature of good to spread and grow common 
(Paradox 4) and that the best things kill themselves soonest (Para- 
unts < a ‘ : : 
wre dox 5). Clearly, Donne is not concerned with having his paradoxes 
For and problems be consistent with each other. His subtle mind is play- 
ie ing with different concepts of the relationship between the sexes, 
es the nature of good and evil, the cosmological order, death, and us- 
is ing them with a devastating skepticism to display his mental dex- 
ob. terity in puncturing traditional ideals. While this jugglery with 
aes ideas reveals an early fascination with philosophical problems 
ig which later tormented him so much, it should not be mistaken for 
be something other than intellectual jugglery. 
10 College of the City of New York Pau. N. SIEGEL 





5Ibid., pp. 36-39. 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF THOMAS GRAY’S ODE ON THE DEATH 
OF A FAVOURITE CAT 


Thomas Gray’s reluctance to publish his poems and his habit of 
sending copies of them in manuscript to his various friends many 
months before they were published are facts familiar to anyone 
who has read his letters. That these friends must often have shown 
his poems to their friends or even given them copies is indeed high. 
ly probable; and if Gray did not want his poetry published, he 
was indulging in a highly dangerous practice. Gray apparently 
recognized this danger only after his Elegy Written in a Country 
Church Yard barely missed first being published in a periodical he 
abhorred, The Magazine of Magazines. The story of the poet’s hur. 
ried note to his friend Horace Walpole and Dodsley’s edition of 
the poem only one day before its appearance in The Magazine of 
Magazines is far too well known for rehearsal here.’ 

Gray probably never was aware of it, but if the publication of 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems (1748) had been delayed a few 
weeks, his Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat would have met 
the fate he feared for his Elegy — appearance first in a magazine 
of scarcely better reputation than The Magazine of Magazines. 
Dodsley’s Collection, which contains the first edition of the Ode, 
appeared on 15 January 1748,° and in the January 1748 issue of a 
periodical entitled The Newcastle General Magazine the poem like- 
wise was published.* Since The Newcastle General Magazine was 
issued late in January or early in February,’ it missed by about 
two weeks having the honor of containing the first edition of Gray’s 
delightful poem. 

At a cursory glance one might be led to suspect that The New- 
castle General Magazine printed its version from Dodsley’s Col- 
lection (as it was the habit of many magazines to reprint poems 
without acknowledging the sources) ; for in the advertisements of 


1For a full discussion of the circumstances of publication of the Elegy see 
F. G. Stokes, An Elegy Written in a Country Church Yard by Thomas Gray 
(Oxford, 1929). 

211, 267-269. 

3Correspondence of Thomas Gray, ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley 
(Oxford, 1935), 1, 294n. 

4P, 24, 

5The day of the month on which The Newcastle General Magazine was pub- 
lished is uncertain. At the end of the January 1748 issue, however, there is 
listed (p. 48) an ‘‘ Abstract of the London WEEKLY BILL, from Dec. 22. to 
Jan. 26.,’’ which dates would indicate that the January issue most likely came 
out at the end of that month or early in February. 
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pooks contained at the end of the issue is listed A Collection of 
Poems, in three Pocket Volumes,® which undoubtedly is Dodsley’s 
publication. Such reprinting could not have been the case, since a 
comparison of the texts of the two editions shows many striking 
differences which cannot be explained as erroneous type-setting. 

At the time of the publication of Dodsley’s Collection one manu- 
script (other than that Gray had sent to Horace Walpole on 1 
March 1747 —the version given to Dodsley for publication)’ is 
known to have been extant, that which Gray had sent to his friend 
Thomas Warton on 17 March 1747.* But on comparison of the War- 
ton manuscript with the version published in The Newcastle Gen- 
eral Magazine, it is likewise apparent that this manuscript or even 
a copy of it was not used by the editors of the magazine. Thus by 
January 1748 at least three different versions of Gray’s poem must 
have been circulating. 

It is not difficult to decide which of the three versions, that in 
Dodsley’s Collection, that in The Newcastle General Magazine, or 
that included in Gray’s letter to Warton, probably had received 
the poet’s latest revisions. The original version of the poem as pub- 
lished by Dodsley differs considerably from the Warton manuscript, 
which contains revisions which Gray later incorporated in his final 
version published in Designs by Mr. R. Bentley, for Six Poems. by 
Mr. T. Gray (1753).° The text of the poem as printed in The New- 
castle General Magazine contains many of these same revisions, 
including the reversal of the order of lines 4 and 5 and the changes 
of ‘‘Two beauteous forms were seen to glide’’ to ‘‘Two Angel 
Forms were seen to glide’’ (line 14), ‘‘What cat’s a foe to fish?’’ 
to ‘‘What Cat’s averse to Fish?’’ (line 24), and ‘‘What fav’rite 
has a friend!’’ to ‘‘A Favourite has no friend’’ (line 36). In addi- 
tion, the text of the poem in The Newcastle General Magazine con- 
tains one significant revision not found in the Warton manuscript 
but included in Gray’s final version: ‘‘Nor cruel Tom nor Harry 
heard’’ becomes ‘‘Nor cruel Jom, nor Susan heard’’ (line 35). 
Though this one line is not conclusive evidence, it seems probable 
that the editor of The Newcastle General Magazine used a copy 
which Gray gave to someone after he had sent Warton his. 





6P, 48, 
7Correspondence of Thomas Gray, 1, 272, 289-290. 
8Ibid., 1, 277-278. 

*Pp. [5]-7. 
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Some variations appear in the text of the poem as printed in 
The Newcastle General Magazine which are not found in any of 
the other versions of the poem, such as ‘‘paw’’ instead of ‘‘claw’’ 
in line 20 and ‘‘glitters’’ instead of ‘‘glisters’’ in line 42. These 
may have been revisions which Gray made and then discarded, 
though, to be sure, the second could easily have been a printer’s 
error; for the printing of the text is exceedingly bad. Obviously 
such variations in spelling as ‘‘Neriad’’ instead of ‘‘Nereid’’ (line 
34) and ‘‘headless’’ instead of ‘‘heedless’’ (line 40) can be ex- 
plained in this way. Similarly the omission of ‘‘in vain’’ in line 22 
is most likely the result of an error in setting the type, or, of course, 
it may be that the copy obtained by The Newcastle General Mag- 
azine was a poor one not in Gray’s handwriting. 

The problem now arises as to who sent The Newcastle General 
Magazine the poem. Only one clue can be discovered. At the end 
of the poem is printed the word Edinburgh, indicating that it was 
sent from that city. But with no further evidence than this, the 
source of the copy must remain unknown. 

Since the version of the Ode as published in The Newcastle Gen- 
eral Magazine is apparently unknown to scholars, and since the 
magazine itself is rarely found, Gray’s poem as published in it is 
printed here. In footnotes I have indicated the important differ- 
ences from the three other versions of the poem, omitting, however, 
those in capitalization and punctuation and most of those in spell- 
ing. 


On a favourite Cat call’d SELIMA, 
that fell into a China Cistern, with 
Gold Fishes in it, and was drown’d.'° 


’Twas on a lofty Vase’s Side, 
Where China’s gayest Art had dy’d 
The azure Flowrs that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind 
The pensive Selima reclin’d,1! 
Gaz’d on the Lake below. 


Her conscious Tail her Joy declar’d, 
The fair round Face, the snowy Beard, 
The Velvet of her Paws, 


10In the editions of 1748 and 1753: ‘‘Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat, 
Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes.’’ In the Warton MS.: ‘‘On a favourite 
Cat, call’d Selima, that fell into a China Tub with Gold-Fishes in it & was 
drown’d.’’ 
11In the edition of 1748 the order of these lines is reversed: 
‘The pensive Selima reclin’d, 
Demurest of the Tabby kind.’’ 
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Her Coat that with the Tortoise vies,12 
Her Ears of Jet, and emerald Eyes 
She saw, and purr’d Applause. 


Still had she gaz’d; but ’midst the Tide, 
Two Angel Forms were seen to glide,13 
The Genii of the Stream. 
Their scaly Armours, Tyrians Hue,14 
Thro’ richest Purple to the View, 
Betray’d a golden Gleam. 


The hapless Nymph, with Wonder, saw 

A Whisker first, and then a Paw,15 
With many an ardent Wish 

She stretch ’d to reach the Prize.1¢ 

What Female Heart can Gold despise 
What Cat’s averse to Fish? 17 


Presumptuous Maid! with Eye intent,1!§ 
Again she stretch’d, again she bent, 
Nor knew the Gulph between. 
Malignant Fate sat by and smil’d,!9 
The slippery Verge her feet beguil’d, 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight Times emerging from the Flood, 
She mew’d to ev’ry watry God 

Some speedy Aid to send; 
No Dolphin came, no Neriad2° stirr’d, 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard ;?1 

A Favourite has no Friend.22 


From hence, ye Beauties undeceiv’d, 
Know one false Step is ne’er retriev’d, 
And be with Caution bold; 
Not all that strikes the? wand’ring Eyes, 
And headless24 Hearts, is lawful Prize, 
Nor all that glitters25 Gold. 
Edinburgh. 


University of Arkansas T. C. DUNCAN EAVES 


12In the edition of 1748: ‘‘The coat ...’’ 

13In the edition of 1748: ‘‘Two beauteous forms .. .’’ 

14In the editions of 1748 and 1753 and in the Warton MS.: ‘‘ Their scaly 
armour’s Tyrian hue.’’ 

15In the editions of 1748 and 1753 and in the Warton MS.: ‘‘Claw.’’ 

16In the editions of 1748 and 1753 and in the Warton MS.: ‘‘She stretch’d 
in vain to reach the prize.’’ 

17In the edition of 1748: ‘‘ What cat’s a foe to fish?’’ 

18In the editions of 1748 and 1753: ‘‘... with looks intent.’’ In the Warton 
MS.: ‘‘. . . with Eyes intent.’’ 

19In the editions of 1748 and 1753 and in the Warton MS. this line is en- 
closed in parentheses. 

20In the editions of 1748 and 1753 and in the Warton MS. the spelling is 
‘*Nereid.’’ 

21In the edition of 1748 and in the Warton MS.: ‘‘ Nor cruel Tom nor Harry 
heard.’’ 

22In the edition of 1748: ‘‘ What fav’rite has a friend!’’ 

23In the editions of 1748 and 1753: ‘‘. .. tempts your.’’ 

24In the editions of 1748 and 1753 and in the Warton MS. the spelling is 
‘‘heedless. ?” 

25In the editions of 1748 and 1753 and in the Warton MS.: ‘‘Glisters.’’ 
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EDWARD RAVENSCROFT’S FIRST PLAY 


Edward Ravenscroft’s tragicomedy King Edgar and Alfrida has 
by all historians of the drama been dated 1677; all have further 
agreed in ignoring it.t The play was acted by the King’s Company 
in 1677, and the text was published the same year.” However, 
Ravenscroft’s prologue states quite clearly that this was a revision 
into blank verse of a play written ten years before in couplets: 

This Play at least Ten Years ago was writt; 

A time, when th’ Author had more Zeal than Witt... 
And nothing pleased you in those days, but Rymes, 
From Four to Seven we daily rung the Chimes. 

Long did yeu hear, and long the sound did please, 


But now — 
Y’are surfeited, and Verse grows a Disease. 


The date of Ravenscroft’s birth is not known. Easy subtraction 
would give 1667 for the couplet version of the play; since Mama- 
mouchi, 1672, has been accepted as Ravenscroft’s first play, a 1667 
date might well push King Edgar and Alfrida back into its author’s 
zealous witless youth. Even interpreting the ‘‘ten years’’ of the 
prologue freely, this must be Ravenscroft’s earliest known play. 
Was it then acted? Ravenscroft’s prologue vaguely suggests that 
it was. There is one further piece of evidence, suggestive but not 
conclusive. Thomas Rymer’s play of Edgar, or the English Monarch 
clearly stands in some relation to Ravenscroft’s play. Both plots, 
while ostensibly following English chronicles, take the same means 
(mistaken identity leading to assassinations in the dark) to get rid 
of the undesired husband and wife, preserving royal decorum and 
yet allowing Edgar to marry Alfrida. Full proof of indebtedness 
would require a detailed discussion of plots, but the following may 
be noted briefly: Ravenscroft’s play stands closer to the chronicles 
than Rymer’s; Ravenscroft in his preface prides himself on his 
happy invention of a denouement which leaves the king blameless; 
some of Rymer’s characters seem to be formed by combining charac- 
ters in Ravenscroft’s plot. All this suggests that Rymer was the 
borrower. Since some scenes in Rymer’s play imitate and refer to 
Conquest of Granada it must be dated after 1671; though it bears 
the date 1678 it was published before Ravenscroft’s.* It is.possible, 


1The story is that most recently used by Edna St. Vincent Millay in The 
King’s Henchman. Johanne M. Stochholm in her edition of Massinger’s The 
Great Duke of Florence (Baltimore, 1933, pp. xlii-xliv) gives a synopsis of 
Ravenscroft’s plot. She agrees with Langbaine that it is a poorer play than 
Rymer’s Edgar; nothing worse could be said about it. 

2Nicoll (History of Restoration Drama, Cambridge, 1923, p. 370) lists it as 
c. December, 1677; Summers (Bibliography of Restoration Drama, London, 
1935, p. 101) gives October as the month. A notice in the London Gazette for 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1677 suggests the publication date; the book is listed in the 
Term Catalogues for Hillary 1677/8. 

8The play was not acted. The licensing date is Sept. 13, 1677; a notice 
appears in the Term Catalogues for Michaelmas 1677. Wycherley mentions it 
in a letter to the Earl of Mulgrave, Aug. 20, 1677, in a way which suggests 
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but unlikely, that Rymer would have seen Ravenscroft’s play in 
manuscript ; it is more likely that he saw a performance (quite pos- 
sibly a failure), and some years afterwards borrowed from the 
apparently forgotten play for his own model for exact tragedies. 


State University of lowa Curt A. ZIMANSKY 


A NOTE ON DRYDEN’S RELIGIO LAICI 


To the second issue of Dryden’s Religio Laici, 1682, three com- 
mendatory poems are prefixed; the first is by Roscommon, the sec- 
ond and longest is anonymous, and the third is by Thomas Creech. 
Apparently it has never been noticed that Gilbert Burnet, display- 
ing some curiosity about the anonymous writer, identifies him as 
John Vaughan, later second earl of Carbery, to whom Dryden had 
dedicated Limberham, 1680, — certainly an odd exchange of com- 
pliments. In a letter of December 12, 1682, to the poetess Anne 
Wharton, published obscurely in another man’s correspondence, 
Burnet writes of Mulgrave’s Essay on Poetry and Dryden’s Re- 
ligio Lavei: 

I suppose Mr. Wharton will bring down with him the ‘‘ Essay on Poetry,’’ 
at which I am very angry for two lines that relate to your uncle; yet, I must 
say of the whole, it is one of the perfectest pieces of poetry that I think was 
ever writ; but Mr. Dryden’s ‘‘ Religion of a Layman’’ is farre below what 
might have been expected from him on such a subject; and I wonder much 
to hear that the verses before it are my Lord Vaughan’s, for I thought his 
strain was more exalted.! 

Under the circumstances, Burnet’s identification, resting on con- 
temporary report, possesses considerable value. 

The material in the Preface to Religio Laici represents in part 
Dryden’s acquaintance with the controversies of his time, and in 
one instance a rather interesting point is raised by the identification 
of a tract to which he alludes. He objects sharply to a doctrine he 
attributes to Jesuit political theorists, that the pope ‘‘has a right 
over Kings, not onely in Spirituals but Temporals,’’ and that by 
excommunication he can release subjects from the bond of obedi- 
ence. But anticipating an objection, he writes: 

If they answer me (as a Learned Priest has lately written,) that this Doctrine 
of the Jesuits is not de fide, and that consequently they are not oblig’d by it, 


they must pardon me, if I think they have said nothing to the purpose; for 
‘tis a Maxim in their Church, where Points of Faith are not decided, and 
that both of them had seen it; presumably it circulated in manuscript (Times 
Literary Supplement, Apr. 18, 1935, p. 257). 

1Letters Between the Rev. Mr. James Granger, M. A., Rector of Shiplake, 
and Many of the Most Eminent Literary Men of His Time, ed. J. P. Malcolm 
(London, 1805), p. 232. The reference Burnet complains of is elusive. 
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that Doctors are of contrary opinions, they may follow which part they please; 
but more safely the most receiv’d and most Authoriz’d.2 

Dryden’s ‘‘ Learned Priest’’ surely is Peter Walsh and the argu- 
ment to which Dryden refers is advanced (with more urbanity than 
is customary in such causes) in his anonymous Answer to Three 
Treatises Publisht Under the Title of The Jesuites. Loyalty, 1678. 
This is no place to evaluate Walsh’s philosophical viewpoint, which 
Dryden might have found congenial, or to rehearse his turbulent 
career ; it should be noted, however, that there is the likelihood that 
Dryden was personally acquainted with Walsh through Ormond, 


an intimate friend of both men.‘ 
RICHARD H. PERKINSON 


TENNYSON AND WHITTIER 


Whittier’s prose and verse contains many enthusiastic tributes 
to Tennyson — especially to ‘‘Sir Galahad,’’ ‘‘Idylls of the King,”’ 
‘The Princess,’’ and the ‘‘Ode on the Death of Wellington.’” 
Tennyson, in turn, admired Whittier. In 1867, for example, Bayard 
Taylor wrote him that the laureate ‘‘had Whittier, in blue and 
gold, on his writing-desk and asked me a great many questions 


about the poet.’’? Again, twenty-five years later, another mutual 
friend quoted Tennyson’s remark that Whittier’s ‘‘My Playmate” 
‘‘is a perfect poem,’’ and that ‘‘some of his descriptions of scenery 
and wild flowers ... rank with Wordsworth.’’* Mutual admira- 


2The Poems of John Dryden, ed. J. Sargeaunt (London, 1910), pp. 96-7. 

8Three years after Religio Laici, in A Vindication of a Passage in Dr. Sher- 
lock’s Sermon Preached Before the Honourable House of Commons, May 29, 
1685, 1685, on pp. 11-22, appears a lengthy discussion of Walsh’s argument 
that the Jesuit doctrine is not de fide (p. 13) as well as of the work he criti- 
cizes, The Jesuits Loyalty, Manifested in Three Several Treatises Lately Writ- 
ten by Them Against the Oath of Allegeance, 1677. There are references to 
Walsh in the Third Treatise, pp. 101, 122. 

4The DNB contains an account of Walsh’s career. To Ormond, the Barzil- 
lai of Absalom and Achitophel, 1681, Dryden dedicated the translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1683, and the Fables, 1700, to his grandson. Walsh’s sym- 
pathies, like Dryden’s, no doubt were with the ‘‘moderate Catholies’’; see 
Louis I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934), 
p. 183. Oddly enough, Evelyn’s reference to Dryden and Nell Gwynn going 
to mass (January 19, 1686) follows an entry about a dinner with Walsh and 
the Archbishop of York. 

1T, F. Currier, Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers, Cambridge, 1939, p. 135; 
Cambridge Poets Whittier, ed. H. E. Scudder, Cambridge, 1894, pp. 254, 240; 
S. T. Pickard, Life and Letters of Whittier, Cambridge, 1894, 11, 707. 

2Pickard, op. cit., u, 514. 

3[bid., 11, 428. — A few years earlier Whittier had suggested that Tennyson 
write an ode on Gordon of Khartoum. Tennyson responded with a brief poem 
and a friendly note to Whittier (Ibid., 11, 707). 
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tion, as the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table observed, may be an 
excellent thing. At all events, I think it worth noting that a well- 
remembered phrase from Tennyson’s ‘‘Sir Galahad’’ (1842) is ex- 
quisitely adapted by Whittier in ‘‘ Vesta’’ (1874), the only one of 
his poems reprinted in The Oxford Book of English Verse. 

In 1859 Whittier wrote to Elizabeth Lloyd: 


Do you have any pond lillies at Elmira? — Here, our little lakes are white and 
sweet with them. I wish I could send thee a fine cluster of them fresh from 
the water. They recall Tennyson’s verse 
‘“White lillies of eternal peace 
Whose odors haunt my dreams.’’4 


Apparently these lilies haunted Whittier’s memory, for in his poem 
on the dead child, Vesta, he wrote as follows: 


O Christ of God! whose life and death 
Our own have reconciled, 

Most quietly, most tenderly 
Take home Thy star-named child! ... 


Her smile is as a listening child’s 
Who hears its mother call; 

The lilies of Thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall.5 


The University of Tennessee ALWIN THALER 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


“English Literature 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography’’ will in 
the future appear annually in the July issue of Philological Quar- 
terly. 


“The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliogra- 
phy,’’ formerly published in ELH, will, beginning with this year, 
appear annually in the April issue of Philological Quarterly. 


4Currier, op. cit., pp. 134-135; ‘‘Sir Galahad,’’ lines 67-68. 
5Cambridge Poets Whittier, p. 454. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Theory of Literature, by René Wellek and Austin Warren. vii + 403 pp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $4.50. 

This book is an eminent contribution to modern poetics. Not presented dog- 
matically as the theory of literature or provisionally as a theory, it assumes 
steady advance in our time toward adequate definition of literature. By and 
large it formulates and rationalizes the tenets of the New Criticism. 

It is the outgrowth of a very fortunate collaboration. René Wellek brought 
to the task his wide knowledge, unrivalled in America and perhaps in Europe, 
of the extensive continental literature on the subject, his argumentative gifts, 
his suspicion of grandiose solutions, of idiosyncrasy in opinion, his respect for 
common sense judgments. And Austin Warren had scope for his broad fa- 
miliarity with English and American literature, his command of contemporary 
criticism, his intense appreciation of myth and symbol, of the mystery and 
range of the human psyche, his contempt of sentimental and impressionistic 
and stock evaluations. The two minds complemented each other admirably. It 
is not necessary to analyze their separate contributions, for there are few dis- 
agreements between them and no serious inconsistencies in the argument as 
a whole. 

Their work testifies to the fruitfulness of the general and non-departmentalized 
study of literature which they advocate. In emphasis and theory there are, of 
course, very real differences between Wellek and Warren and Norman Foerster, 
who brought them together as colleagues in the School of Letters at Lowa 
and to whom, they say, the book would be dedicated, ‘‘were it not to give a 
misleading impression of his doctrine’’ (p. vi). These are, in part, the differ- 
ences between the New Criticism’s concern for literature as literature and the 
New Humanism’s concern for literature as ethical monitor and guide to con- 
duct. Nevertheless, the present work seems not uninfluenced by the movement 
deriving from Irving Babbitt’s earliest pronouncements in ‘‘ Literature and 
the American College’’ in 1908. For Wellek and Warren wage much the same 
campaign against historism, the accumulation of fact for fact’s sake, preoccu- 
pation with information of merely curious interest. This theme pervades their 
treatment of the ‘‘extrinsic’’ approaches to literature. They take issue as em- 
phatically, however, with all who would make the study of literature an ad- 
junet to biography, social science and ideology; allowing these studies as legiti- 
mate in their proper domains, they declare them to be non-literary in subject 
matter and spirit. They thus differentiate themselves from critics concerned 
chiefly with authors as men, or with social contexts, or with the ethical and 
philosophical implications of literature. They are as suspicious of eccentricity 
as Babbitt himself was; as eclectic in synthesis, they too would be catholic 
and humanistic in judgment. 

Persistent stress upon the factitiousness of literature has characterized the 
New Criticism generally, and beyond question has contributed much to the 
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precision of our methods of analysis. But whereas Wellek and Warren rightly 
agree with E. E. Stoll that the critie is no critic who disregards the conven- 
tions, licenses, and arbitrariness of literature, they do not tell us with any 
definiteness how the significance of literature may be assessed or asserted in 
modern dialectic. Both critics, to be sure, believe that the aesthetic experience 
is essentially intellectual and contemplative, Warren going so far as to aver 
that ‘‘for proper readers, literature does not and should not incite the emo- 
tions’’ (p. 28). Though he apparently makes form a matter of high import, 
suggesting that ‘‘analogies between life and literature become most palpable 
when art is highly stylized’’ (p. 257), there is, by contrast, Wellek’s opinion 
that art’s framework ‘‘takes the statement out of the world of reality’’ (p. 
14). By and large, form is interpreted by both critics as man-conceived and 
man-made, imposed — we infer — on the flux of phenomena, not discovered and 
to be reported in art. And while Warren supports the theorists who, he says, 
believe literature offers a terminal value which is ‘‘a sample and foretaste of 
other terminal values, other ‘rests’ and fulfillments’’ (p. 251), he disallows 
poetry as a substitute for mystical experience (p. 197). Both critics avoid 
presumptuous claims for literature, but respecting its ultimate implications 
they leave us dissatisfied. 

This same difficulty appears in the discussion of the communicative and 
didactic aspects of literature. In his chapter on ‘‘The Function of Literature’’ 
Warren states that, ‘‘It is probable that all art is ‘sweet’ and ‘useful’ to 
its appropriate users; that what it articulates is superior to their own self- 
induced reverie or reflection; that it gives them pleasure by the skill by 
which it articulates what they take to be something like their own reverie or 
reflection and by the release they experience through this articulation’’ (p. 
21). This is not a statement that art actually communicates or teaches, nor 
does it imply that we go to art to learn or to be taught. Rather, it says, I 
take it, that we somewhat uncertainly hope to achieve communion through 
art, to possess another’s vision as our own, and thus to know more fully some- 
thing already known. Warren’s language allows doubt, indeed, whether the 
whole experience is not an illusion; we only seem to see what another sees, 
we delight in it less for its own sake than for its skillful presentment to us; 
in that apparently its superiority to our vision lies. On the other hand, Wel- 
lek, who perhaps is less doubtful of the possibility and fact of communication 
through literature, asserts that literary language ‘‘does not merely state and 
express what it says; it wants to influence the attitude of the reader, per- 
suade him, and ultimately change him’’ (p. 12). Declaiming against propagand- 
istic literature, he finds that ‘‘ We reject as poetry or label as mere rhetoric 
everything which persuades us to a definite outward action’’ (p. 14). But he 
does not maintain that literature can intend (or must intend) no result in 
overt action. We readily agree with him that great literature is not ordinarily 
contumacious in its didacticism. 

Fortunately, the question as to how fully art can succeed either in com- 
munication or in indoctrination need not be settled. All must acknowledge — 
as Wellek and Warren, of course, do —that it regularly seeks to effect these 
ends, Still, paradoxically, they again and again affirm that study of an author’s 
intention is otiose in criticism, pointing out that his work may not be what 
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he meant it to be and that we cannot confidently diagnose his purposes from 
it. We are thus faced with two excessively rarefied propositions: that, though 
a work of art undeniably serves as a medium of self-expression for its author, 
his intention signifies little or nothing as to its meaning, and, secondly, that 
the work nevertheless somehow intends of itself to communicate or to teach 
or, perchance, to imitate. Goethe’s familiar pronouncement that the critic 
should study the correspondence between intention and performance in art to 
assess the value of achievement perhaps goes to the opposite extreme, but it 
offers a corrective to an arbitrary dissociation of thing made, from its maker, 

Wellek, who is particularly unfriendly toward I. A. Richards’ attempt to 
identify works of art with our experience of them, would also dissociate thing 
made from perceiver. For him a literary work, perceived or not, is ‘‘a scheme of 
values or norms’’ emergent in history. Discovered through time and for the 
most part progressively, it yet has a permanent character; it is, has no past- 
ness, however much (we must add) the language of its composition undergoes 
development. At one point, to be sure, Wellek proposes that its dynamic struc- 
ture ‘‘changes throughout the process of history while passing through the 
minds of readers, critics, and fellow-artists’’ (p. 266). But even here he does 
not admit that the minds through which the work passes effect the change. 
As Warren puts it, a work of art ‘‘is what it can do and can do what it is’’ 
(p. 249); it has the inherent potentiality, then, of affecting different minds 
differently. It is, in fact, difficult to believe that the essential structure changes 
after its formal composition, though it may not become apparent to men gen- 
erally until long after formulation; may also, doubtless, be forgotten. Wellek 
and Warren seem to the reviewer to overlook the fact that the maker, when 
he elects to leave his work, in an important respect defines for us what he has 
made. Artifacts exist when and in consequence of being made, whether fully 
known by others or not, and for as long as they are capable of being known. 

In his crucial chapter on ‘‘The Evaluation of Literature’? Warren moves 
cautiously over difficult terrain. The exegesis of meaning is for him feasible 
for its own sake. He does not insist on judgment of value; considers, in fact, 
that it is nowadays rarely ‘‘ practiced or practicable’’ (p. 262). Accepting no 
absolute criteria, he asserts the possibility of reasoned judgment based on 
cultivated sensibility. On the other hand, he is as unwilling as Wellek to ap- 
proach the analysis of a work through the psychology of the reader. He will 
not trust even the ‘‘ private, generalized self’’ (p. 261), meaning by the phrase, 
I think, that aspect of individual selfhood which others may share empathically 
without otherwise possessing it. Longinus’ appeal to ‘‘all men’’ Warren per- 
haps rightly states to be to all competent judges, but all men, Longinus pre- 
sumably thought, are at least potentially competent judges; he did not con- 
ceive his own selfhood to have other than a shared, general character, was 
quite unaware of the danger of idiosyncrasy. Warren prefers to argue for 
such criteria as mature inclusiveness and awareness of complexities, but it is 
not entirely clear whether he would on this basis arrange a hierarchy of kinds; 
if his apparent agreement with the Renaissance critics who parted with Aris- 
totle to rank epic above tragedy suggests as much (p. 240), his reasons may 
be different from theirs. In agreement with his collaborator Wellek contends 
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that poetry is ‘‘not to be judged by the value of the material but by its degree 
of integration and artistic intensity’’ (p. 123). 

It is no new proposition, of course, that art should be judged by its artistry 
and not by its subject matter, its materials, its themes; some have argued, 
to be sure, that these cannot be known separetely or except as present to us 
in the work. But the domain of art is the whole of shared or sharable human 
experience. Also, because art will ultimately serve beauty and / or truth, Wel- 
lek’s statement that ‘‘ Classification as art should be distinguished from evalu- 
ation’? (p. 17) seems to me objectionable; it rates art as mere skill. Indeed, 
without minimizing such values as inclusiveness, integration, complexity and 
intensity, one must continue to ask whether one idea is as good as another for 
poetry, or for art generally. Though Wellek appears to consent to Boas’ opin- 
ion that ‘‘ideas in poetry are usually stale or false’’ (p. 107), we recall that 
Aristotle, who ranked action and character above thought in poetry, tells us, 
to the contrary, that the function of poetic language is to reveal the poem’s 
idea. It is difficult to think of a great poem — or even a good one — that has 
a trivial idea. It may be added that, though Wellek is rightly suspicious of 
synopses which pretend to equivalence with works of art, the Iphigenia in 
Tauris and the Odyssey are not made ‘‘ridiculous or meaningless’’ in Aris- 
totle’s summarization of their essence. 

We remark, too, the formalist approach of Wellek and Warren tends to ob- 
scure the fact that literature is, in one aspect, a process, affording experience 
to be lived through; perhaps in this sense it most clearly imitates action and 
life. If it gives us neither significant ideas nor their concomitants in temporal 
experience — action and emotion— we are left, apparently, with integration 
and intensity for their own sake. And these are somewhat ambiguous benefac- 
tions. 

In their last chapter Wellek and Warren survey the present state of literary 
study in the graduate schools. With reason and candor they point out the ob- 
stacles to the studies in ‘General Literature, in the history of genres, and in 
literary theory which they propose. They see little ultimate hope short of mak- 
ing ‘‘our professors of English into professors of Literature’’ (p. 290), and 
they rightly indicate as the central problem the selection of the staff. They 
would seek a wide variety of ‘‘types of mind and method’’ rather than spe- 
cialists in periods and subjects. And they would hope to produce in the new 
discipline professional men of general letters. 


State University of Iowa Seymour M. PITCHER 


Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs: Parallel Text Edition, Edited by Max Farrand. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: University of California Press, 
1949, xxxix + 422 pp. $12.50.) 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Max Fa:rand. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California: University of California Press, 1949. xxvii 
+ 210 pp. $2.50.) 

The text of Franklin’s Memoirs has had a peculiar history, since a French 
translation appeared before the first authorized English version (1818), and 
the fourth part of the manuscript did not appear in English until the Bigelow 
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edition of 1868. These and related facts have raised a number of interesting 
textual problems. For years critics have held the Bigelow text, printed from 
Franklin’s manuscript copy, to be better than the Temple Franklin text, first 
published by Benjamin’s grandson in 1818. But a careful examination of the 
original manuscript owned by the Huntington Library and of the Le Veillard 
manuscript translation into French indicate that the first part of Franklin’s 
Memoirs was revised and further changes were added when two fair copies of 
the manuscript were made. Most of these changes are improvements, though 
that was not always felt to be the case, since Latinate words often replaced 
Anglo-Saxon. Consequently, the late Dr. Farrand has done a double job. First 
he edited four parallel texts of the Memoirs: the original manuscript (which 
was evidently traded to Le Veillard for a more legible fair copy); W. T. 
Franklin’s edition printed from the revised fair copy; Le Veillard’s transla- 
tion from the copy and the original manuscript; and Buisson’s translation of 
a copy of the first part. 

Dr. Farrand also attempted to reconstruct a text as nearly like what Frank- 
lin would have wanted as possible. This involved difficult judgments, for some 
of the revisions improved and some damaged the text. Though the differences 
are not great, they are at times significant. Both books are nicely printed, but 
it is a shame that the cheaper one does not cost still less, because it should 
be widely used as a text. As for the Memoirs, they are intelligently edited by 
Dr. Farrand and his successors. 


State University of Iowa ALEXANDER C. KERN 
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